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rnin, FaC@eS at the window 


lesson 


lhe open wound of 
division of 
Germany, (hey have 
sought by means of 
Willy Brandt's Easl 
Bloc treaties (o es- 
tablish u special 
treaty ured of Eu- 
rape its an island of 
dnslred deleme. Its 
protection is 1v 
continue 10 be the 
responsiblity ol the 
United States but 
there will still be a 
regional 


loward the Soviet Same outlook? Chancellor Koh! (left) and President Mitterrand certainly had at this partlculer moment at 
Union. The univer- the window of the Villa Ludwigshëhe, near the Palatinate town of Edenkoben, where they discussed con- 
sil implicılion iS troverslal EEC Issues, With them Is an Interpreter, 
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busis of relations butween the super- 
powers, timed it ui common cole of 
behaviour lo prevent nuclear warfuru 

Moscow dealt this so Fur unique ex- 
periment in pence in world affairs a le- 
thul twofold blow in 1973, 

In the Yom Kippur War, which Egypt 
dnd Syriu could never hure wage 
aginst Israel without ihe nussive arms 
buld-up and backing of the Soviet 
Union, the Kremlin forcud the clash 
with Wushinglon to the point ûl which 
stralegic nuclear forces were put un 
standby. 

In January 1973 ian armistice igrte- 
ment wus signed in Paris to end the 
Vietriım War and enable the Americans 
to withdraw rom Vietnam. 

Washington's expeclalion {hut Mos- 
cow would exercise a moderating in- 
fluence on Hanoi was mistaken, as Pro- 
fessor Kaltefleiter also points oul. 

Luter that year North Vietnamese 
forces invaded South Vietnam and Laos 
and the Khmers Rouges invaded Carm- 
bodia. 

Further proxy wars followed, marking 
the global expansion of the Soviet 
Union: in Mozambique, Angola, South 
Yemen and Ethiopia. 

But the crucial event for Washington 
was the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
at the end of 1979. It was Lhe First time 
since the Second World War that the 
Soviet Union -ilself occupied a country 
that hadn't previous formed.parl of its 
sphere of influence. ر‎ 

This fact makes the fate of Afghanis- 
tan even more serious in its politicul 
ramifications that lhe Polish tragedy. 

Failure of the Easi-West dialogue that 
is getting under way again is ù foregone 
conclusion unless the American-Euro- 
pean schism iş ended in time, 

An even more urgent necessity Lhan 
talks with Moscow is ugrecment bet- 
ween Europeans and Americans on a 
joint assessment of the Soviet Union. 

The facts speak a clear language of 
their own. wfried Hertz-Eichenrode 

tDie Welt, 4 February 1984) 


of domestic opposition to the Vietnam 
wur dnd in view of the Witergute affair. 

Thit wis why the Curler udministra- 
tion was even prepared to limit irıns 
with unbalanced treuties. 

Jl took Ronald Reugan lo end the 
period of weakness and herald a change 
to recollection of Americu's intrinsic 
strength, 

MH is ù strength thal is increusingly 
underpinned hy economic recovery yet 
unly parlly enforceable İn Torcign atTairs 
because defence progrummes, for I- 
uilnvinl dnd budgetary reasons, are trui- 
ling behind planning. 

This stale of affairs idccounts for the 
political importance of Nito's missile 
deployment in Europe. 

Historical mention must be made of 
the fact that ‘President Nixon and Mr 
Brezhnev did embark on a bid to bring 
ahout genuine detente, but the attecmpl 
ended in deep disappointment, 

The hid peaked in 1972 wilh the joint 
Moscow summit proclamation on the 


that the Kremlin has 

the sume views on peuce And coopera 
tion ûs prevail in the cupital cities of 
Western Hurupe. 

This is the view the Huropvans would 
like ta retuin in spite of all the tough 
lessons they huve had occasivn to learn 
since the citrly LY7(s, 

‘They latly refuse to acknowledge hil 
Wishinglon tukes au entirely dilferent 
vitw and is bound to do su. HH is not just 
becatee Ue United Stites is Al lupger- 
heads with Mascow worlklwide but 
becitne the Soviet Union his esahli- 
shed facts that clearly show it to he of- 
fensive and aggressive. 

Whit thut Europeans hive kıken (and 
continue lo tke) Lo he detente proves on 
clûser scrutiny Lo be the exploitation by 
Moscow of ù periud of domestic weuk- 
ness in the United Slates. 

Professor KalteMeiter notes that Wush- 
inglon's moves were molivated less by 
an American detente concept than by 
feurs of heing unible to keep up the 
pace of the arıns race under the pressure 


End of a chapter? Or? 


Chancellor Helmut Kohi {lef} with his Defence Minister, Manfred Wörner. The 
chancellor has decided not to accept Wörner's offer of resignallon over the case of 
General GÛnter Klessling, who has been relnstated. Full reports page 3, (Pharu: dna) 
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Alliance has 
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7 Rebel Iv 


ast-West diulogue is agin getting 
under way: there is the Stockholm 
-wwnference, Mrs Thatcher's Yisil to 
Hungary, and the proposed visit lv 
‘Bonn of the East Berlin lender, Herr 
‘Honecker. 

Rumania's speciid foreign policy role 
jin the Soviet Bloc hirs heen denonslrit- 
‘led yet again and it his been igreed [o 
runê the Vicant MHUR {raop-cut 
‘alks next month. 

; There is hoh-nobbing between Ame- 
g fkaand Russia on resuming the missile 
A “alks, 

i: Bucopeans ure looking it ull this with 
satisfaction. And thit is reasun for 
jam. It shows that America’s Eura- 
an allies have reached no conclusions 
| fom what hus happened over the pist 
decade and a half. 

Europeans should have concluded 
al a schism between Americ and 
Europe is so much to Mencow's atlviin- 
1 : lage hit it need not seriously Iry inl 

. Rh a letente with the Uniled N 

So whl is even nore ımportint than 

Blk with Moscow is igrecinenl hut. 
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Europeans and Americans on how 
E the Soviet Union. 
bb the Amcerican-turopean schism 
pa Aken to menn ix outlined with 
cal Precision by Professor Werner 
a in the Moderne Welt 1983 
St affairs annuul, published by 
kus Verlag, Colngne. 
ka CAUse uf misunderstanding bel- 
Europeans and Americans, he 
1§ a difference in assessment of 
Me i Union. 
liye Opeans seu it mainly ûs il 
n O power und neighbour. Mo- 
ikion J the painful experience of the 
of Europe, best exemplified by 


Routes to tour in Germany 


` The Rheingold Route 


German roads will get you 
there ~ to the Rhine, say, 
where it flows deep in the 
valley and is at its most 
beautiful. Castles perched on 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
even in the Middle Ages the 
Rhine was of great importance 
as a waterway. To this day 
barges chug up and down the 
i! river with their cargoes, 
For.those who are in more of a 
hurry the going is faster on the 
1 autobahn that runs alongside 
the river. But from Koblenz to 


Bingen you must take the 
Rheingold Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift in Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rheinfels Castle in 

St Goar with its view of the 
Loreley Rock on the other 
side. And stroll round the 
romantic wine village of 
Bacharach. 


Visit Germany and let the 
.Rheingold Route be your 
guide, 


1 Bacharach 

2 Oberwesel 

3 The Loreley Rock 
4 Boppard 

5 Stolzenfels Castle 
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: BR “4 
General Klesellng ... will seek unlver- 
slty post. (Photo: dpu) 


The career of 
a four-star 
general 


our stir General. Günter Kiessling, 
58, wus only |4 when he joined an 
NCO school ofthe Wehrmacht in 1939. 

At the end of the wur, he wits û Jieu- 
tenant in an infantry regiment. 

He ialtended night courses and obtitinn- 
ed his high school diploma in 1947, He 
went to universily und carned a doclo- 
rate in economics. 

He joined the Federul horder police 
and in 1956 he transferred to the Bun- 
deswehr, initially serving is an ussistınt 
in the Defence Ministry. 

Afler û stint a» conıpiny commiuneler, 
he uttended 1 stuff officers’ course until 
1903 und wits ten appuinted staff offi- 
cer al the Northag Nato Connuındl in 
Mönchengladbach. 

This was Followed by the appointment 
ns commander of an urınouredl bitta- 
lion. 

He wns later promoted fo hend an’ 
urımoured brigade und, on | Ovtoher 
1971, becume one of the Bundeswelır's 
youngest generals, Fle was put in charge 
of the Army's general eduction ind 
truining system in Cologne. 

Among his functions wus the supervi- 
sion uf officers’ schools. 

When he was promoted Lo major ge- 


, neral in 1976 he wus given command of 
„an armoured division. 


In October 1979, he was promoted to 
lieutenant general ùnd appointed 
commander of the Allied Land Forces int, 
Schleswig-Holstein and Jitland. 1 

He became a deputy Nato comman-' 


, der for Europe on 1.April 1982. 


dpa 
` (Lûbecker Nachricmten, 2? Tehruary 1944} 
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setup: Walter Wallmann has to defend 
Frankfurt against he SPD’s offensive in 
municipal polities. 

What about Franz Josef Strauss? This 
is another expkınation for Kohl's hesi- 
tion, As Strauss himself suid, he would 
have taken on the pust if drafted. Bul 
Kohl does not want him in his cabinet. 

Mareover, giving Struuss the defence 
portfolio would have meant a complete 
Cabinet reshuffle becuuse the CSU al- 
reddy holds five portfolios and is not 
entitled to a sixth. 

The ihird explanation for Kohl's ac- 
tion is Economic Affairs Minister Count 
Lambsdorff. 

If Ihe Chancellor had dismissed 
Wörner lhe would have come under 
heavy pressure to dismiss Lambsdorff us 
well, and that would have been impos- 
sible in the face of stiff FDP opposition. 

So Wörner remained in office as the 
lesser evil. 

The fact that Kohl’s scope for action 
was limited won't do him any good. 

In the months to come, he will have to 
live with the fact thal one of his most 
important ministries is headed by a man 
who is a liability. 

He will be churged with not having 
really mastered the government crisis, 
dııd this will weaken his uuthorily. 

The Wûrner alfair hus turned into i 
risk factor for Kohl. 

Thomas Ldftelholz 
(Suilgurter Zeitung, 2 Fehruury 1984) 


Grateful thanks 
for the Press 


ûnler Kiessling has thanked the 
whole ol the German press for ils 
sUpporl. 

In un exclusive interview to the Co- 
logne daily Zvpress he sail: 

“I have hud many puinful experiences 
in the pust few weeks; but [ also lenrned 
iı lol. I'm now more than ever convinced 
of the imporlunce of u free press İn. u 
UEMOCFACY. 

"Il mude me hippy to sec that our 
press is not fler cheap headlines but 
afler the truth, Without this press, my 
rehabilitation could have taken years." 

To start with, the general wants Lo get 
away from it all. 

He is due to return to the Bundeswehr 
Hospital in Munich for long overdue 
surgery. 

There can be no question of hiş re- 
suming his post ûs û deputy Nulo 
cammander in Brussels. 

Following his retirement wilh full mi- 
Jiary honours on 3| Murch, us agreed 
hetween him and Defence Minister 
Warner, the general .will scek a univer 
sity post. 

(Kêélner Stadi-Anzciger, 3 February I44) 


the reckless discussion with the Swiss 
homosexuul Ziegler, showed that the 
Minister had upparently lost control 
over the issue, 

Why did Wörner nut stop the houn- 
ding of the generid and rehabilitate lıinı 
— 18 best he could — once the web of 
churges ugainst him had collapsed? 

Why did he wait until he Chancellor 
forced him to act? 

{s a Defence Minister not discredited 
if he can stay in office only on the con- 
dition that he comes to an honourable 
arrangement wilh his victim, thus for a 
moment putting his own fate into the 
general's hands? 

This is 4 serious question: Cin a De- 
fence Minister with a tarnished imige 
SUH summon the energy it takes to head 
one of Bonn's most difficult ministries? 

Docs he still have the moral nuthority 
needed (o curry olf the necessary 
changes in his own ministry und in 
MAD? 

Will the Bundeswehr not look down 
on him its a man who lost his nerve in iû 
critic situation? 

The Bundeswehr his also not come 
uul ul the affair unstuthed. The ofl 
handed way im whirh General Kiensl- 
ing's name has been tarnished — if nat 
hy Wûürner himself then certainly hy 
those around him — is hound tu fuel 
public nivtrust of the Bundeswehr. 

And many 4 Bundeswehr member is 
hound to wonder whether the sime 
thing cun iuppen to him. Though thik is 
probahly unlikely, the question remnins. 

Ihe government und the Chauncellur 
have also heen damaged. Iley have 
comme up Wilh some successes, bul LM 
aflairs are u heavy liuhility. Fhis raises 
the quction is to why the Chumcellor 
decided l0 hold on to Wêrner despite 
his impaired authority in the Bundes- 
wehr and elsewhere. 

True, Manfred Wûrner is knowled- 
geable and committed. He cut a fine fi 
gure before the affair and had iı stabili- 
sing effect on the previously unsettled 
armed forces. 

But the “"post-iuffair’ Wûrner is not 
the Warner who came In office in 1982. 
Kohl, u man with considerable political 
instinct, knows this, 

Why has Kohl kept him? 

For one thing, there is ‘nobody to take 
Wörner's pliıce. Of possible successors: 
Alfred Dregger is necded and irrepla- 
ceuble as floor leader in the Bundestag; 
Alnis Mertes is a knowledgeable foreign 
policy maker, but it is hard lo imagine 
him at the head of iı huge udministrative 


He also said that the CSU had not 
suggested Wûrner's dismissal. He had . 


„ Tepeuledly been advised lo use his own 


discretion in the matter. 

The Chancellor said the his govern ; 
menl “rests on an extremely sound 
foundation" und that it "has been unu- 
sually successful," as shown by opinion 
polls, 5 

Kahl suid General Kiessling will get 
his expenses paid, especially his Jaw- 
yer's bill. 'No compensation fur mental 
anguish has been agreed. 

Only MP Paul Mikat {CDU} was 
mentioned by name as one of the "many 
people who have assisled me in this 
matter." ' 

Claus Werternunn 
1Kûlner Stndı-Auızeiger, 2 February I984) 


Aftermath: first head rolls 


controversial meeting between Wûrner 
and the head of the Chancellery, 
Schreckenberger, at which questionable 
homosexual witnesses were presenl. 

Though the Chancellor said that 
Schreckenberger had acled absolutely 
correctly by keeping himself informed 
and then leaving the meeling, he never- 
theless said il was an "unfortunate bu- 
siness.”" 

He has rejecled a major cabinel re- 
shuflle as demanded by the Bavarian 
Prime Minister and CSU leader, Franz 
Josef Strauss. 


he first head has rolled is a result of 

the Kiessling Affair. Joachim Hieh- 
le, a state necreliry at the Defence Mfi- 
ıristry, has been retired early. 

Chancellor Kohl had hinted that there 
could be sackings ut some stage. ŠSpecu- 
lation is sirung that another to go might 
be General Behrendt, the heud of MAD, 
the counter intelligence service. 

In a letter he sent to General Kiess- 
ling, Wörner said both presented evi- 
denct about Kiessling that could not be' 
substantiated. : : 

Chancellar Kohl has criticised the 
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The delicate balance of | 10E ^4s 


North African stability Kiessling reinstated: Defence 
Minister Wörner stays 


Ğeneral Günter Kiessling has been 
relnstated. He was sucked by Defence 
Jlinister Manfred Wörner İn Decenıber 
wm security grounds. tt was alleged that he 
had been frequenting homosexual bars in 
Cologne. But Herr Würper has now ad- 
pitted that mistakes were made, He has 
offered to resign, but Chancellor Kohl 
kas rejected the offer. 


mn aT mewt 


Frunffurter Allgemeine 


Algeriit, where (lere is even la 
freedom than in ils neighbouring cue 
tries dand controls tre even stricter, ip 
5 lo be more stable than either I. 
nisi or Mourneen. 

But Algeria too underwent bloods! 
und unrest inl981 in areas populated. 
Berber tribesmen. 

President Benjedid Shadli has rex) 
more flexibly to opposition tendemkis| 
including Islamic fundamentalism, Ilr 
his predecessor, M. Boumediene. 

He is alse doing all he cau io at 
jeopardising normal relations with tt 
countries of Western Europe. Ewe) 
miciHly, Algeria remains dependent 
the West. 

Social conflict is less crass thant 
Tunisiu or Morocco, sind the couniyt 
richer. The two peripheral states ofk| 
Mughreh, affluent Libya and 
Mauretanin, 1urther emphasise 
evononiic distinctions belween 
in the region. 

vonomic diflerences make ûf 
ment betwecn the Hive countries ¥ 
difficult: so lo contrasting interests 

Efforts by President Bourguili 
unily the Mighreb met with unit) 
rhetoricid backing, followed by mis 
and hate-fillcel attitcks. 

ln Maracea the Algeriins ire C# 
of laying claim to hegemony. Inert) 
gly cordial ties between Tunis and 4 
Biers have prompteh Cal. Caddo f 
Libyi lo set side his old argument 
King Hassan of Muroceo. 

Morocco is even trying 1o imp 
relalions with Aluuretunin, which I*% 
cused ol treachery in connection * 
the Sahara wur. 


he Kiessling Affair is far from over. 

An inquiry comnıittee will keep il 
on the hoil, despite the fuct that such 
ommittees have rarely been known to 
embarrass a government. 

Whal relly matters is (he fuct that the 
Bundeswehr and the Chancellor hive 
gme badly out of the uaffiir and the 
manner in which il wus closed. 

ILis not sensible, of course, (o call for 
a minister's resignation iıt the first sign 
ofamislake. LIF this were clone, Ciernuıny 
sould soon find ilsell without ministers. 
Political consequences nuitke sense unly 
if there is evidence uf failure hy the 
politician. 

But in this case, the Minister hinmell’ 
has made one mstake iller inuther. 

His very first decision {u declare the 
general a security risk gives rise to the 
question whether he wis infected by the 
hysteria of the military counterintelli- 
gence service (MAD). This could still be 
pardonable. 

Bul he subsequent ineptitude in the 
handling of the mutteı, culminuting in 


Kohl manages 
to handle 
tough situation 


4 ۴ hancellor Helmut Kuhl is sure lo 
In the Sahara war Algeria and Î U fve down hoth the Haughter til 
renis ure on the sume side, ا‎ dwompanied liy press conference and 
Morocen, wheres Tunisi is nel ition's stil eriticim ol his 
ciutiously symmputhetic toward Mor) handling of the Wûrner/ Kiessling alti. 
TE jus ا ا ف‎ tnviably relaxed personality 
switching sides. era 
The West can lend a helping hart Lia Es E iu 
the struggle against economic “Î Hi auitude is that time heals all 
und growing food shortages lt wounds. 7 
Maghreb. It could urge local 8 
ments {0o make social imp' 


N. Stoiber, heud of the Bava- 
late Chancellery, has said that his 
which Tunisit for one would be ¥ pany, the sU Will hae the Chancel 
to do: S decision n gaek Wûrne 
1. nat {o sack Wûrner. Bul 
Once the number of Morocc J there is un unmivikeable air of alnol- 
Tunisians living in hurdship an Û SS. : 
is no longer so large, religious ۴ He said that his partly hud made dil- 
و ا ا ا‎ lie suggestions [ear that Kohl's 
ind it harder to enlist sı : ing of the affair u 
Luter Ht e matey the affair would not ee 
(Frankfurler Allgcıneint f . Acting CSU RS 
ebru COU general-secretary Gerold 
fûr Deuvhland, 3 F Tindler suid much the vame. Franz Juvef 
'. US keeps enigmaticislly silent. 
der ‘Hans-Dictrieh Giencher 
Kohl's decision responsible and 
4 thought out. But left wing FDP 
(disagree. 
Fite idegard Hammh-Brücher criticised 
fog in which the affair wis swept 
€ Carpet. 
td a think? that ù minister 
: Political responsibility for the 
ا‎ made by his ministry. 
ue lOons by’ the Chancellor that 
Rion Š0 much unease even ıtmang CHi- 
ا‎ hingo CS can hardly be the ultimulte in- 
ب‎ hS Rainer Nahrendor 
SHanmdelbibtan. 1 Fehsuiry, 9t4 
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lsFs, tho'te your aditess 


hen people take lo the streets in 

protest in (he Mughreb and pulice 
and the army open fire on demonsiril- 
tors in Morocco, Algeria and Tunisii 
there is alarm in Washington, Western 
Europe aud Moscow. 


Both the superpowers and the lormer 
colonial rulers, France and Spain, Watt 
stability in the countries of North Alri 
ca. 


For the past seven yeurs war hus heen 
waged in the Western Suhard betweett 
Morocco and the Algeriun-backed 
Polisario liberation movement. 


Because of balanced foreign backing 
the fronts have long been stable and the 
position of the warring parties has been 
evenly balanced. 


But stability is jeopardised in few 
parts of the world as seriously is it is in 
the Maghreb, especially in Morocco. 


Days after the bread price rise riots in 
Tunisia tens of thousands of Moroccans 
took to the streets and destroyed the 
symbols of luxury und wealth. 


Habib Bourguiba, the aged Tunisitun 
head of state, felt he had no option bul 
to cancel 100-per-cent increases in the 
price of basic foods. 


King Hassan of Morocco undertook 
not to increase the prices ol' a number of 
basic foods. 


President Bourguiba in iis customary 
piternalistic manner advised his excited 
fellow-countrymen to observe peice andl 
quict and have confidence in his len- 
dership, King Hiassin's reaction was lo 
issue threats, 

Most demonstrators in both countries 
took to the streets Out of hunger pure 
and simple. Economic and social condi 
tions ure exlremely difficult. 


Nearly 10 million Moroceuns dott 
know alt night whether (hey are going to 
have anything Lo edl the next day, 


Political groups will doubtless have 
helped to organise the unrest and sturt 
the ball rolling that went on to ussume 
avalanche proportions. 


But they were only a tiny minority of 
the hungry masses. 


Expensive war 


Morocco and Tunisia, both pro-Wes- 
tern, are poorer than either Algeria or 
Libya. Morocco, America's closest ally 
,„iÎn North Africa, is also waging a fairly 
pointless war in the West Sahara that is 
costing a third of the country’s budget. 


In normal circumstances . Morocco 
cannot win the war on .Polisario, but to 
forgo taking over the former Spanish 
colony could plunge. King Hassan into 
,Sêrious domestic difficulties and maybe 
even cast him his throne, 


‘No Western government is in. favour 
of a change of govêrnment in . Ribat 


0 because no-one knows what might come 


„after King Hassan. 


,... Political parties jn Morocco are weak 
;.and the number of secret mosques where 


‘Islamic fundamentalists.meet is on the 
increase. 


If sûal protest and religious fanati- 
cism Join forces. any :more closely’ Has- 
sah's kingdomcould become the pow» 


' ıder-keg of North Africa. 


[rom dealing critically in his writings 
with socialism 4s it really exists and its 
Eurocomınunist offshoots. 
Djilas' hooks may not yet be in print 
in Yugoslavia, but his ideas are known. 
Intentionally or unintentionally, even 
high-ranking Yugoslav officials are now 
attacking shortcomings he exposed de- 


. cades a80. 


,Thğ only difference is that decades 
ago lhe general public failed to realise 
as clearly as they do today how ineffi- 


uue gjegt the Communist system of planning 


is including its Yugoslav self-adminis- 
tration version. 

Inefficient, that is, in comparison with 
capitalism, which propaganda portrayed 
as being a historically superseded social 
order at its last gasp. 

It has since been realised in Yugosla- 
via and elsewhere that the Marxist- Le- 
ninist ideology is not a suitable means of 
developing productive forces (o the full. 

In practice, too, Communism need by 
no means represent what Marx called 
the transition from the realm of neces- 
sity to the realm of freedom. 

Marxism is no longer a conceivable 
alternative, the principle of hope, Stalin, 
Gulag, dogmalism, hostility toward in- 
novatior, bureaucratisation and in part 
milltarisation have led it down a blind 
alley. 

Stane Dolanc’s reprimand of (he se- 


curity service is probably an expression 


of growing desire among Yugoslav 


EY REP DE E KC EU 
Conımunist leaders to reform the coun- 
try's econûmic and social framework. 

There can be no doubt that Yugoslav 
leaders have lately been thinking aloud 
on the subject, and in u manner So ra- 
dical as to have been unthinkable u few 
years Ugo. : 

Statements are even issued by theore- 
ticians who, tike the members of the 
Praxis group, were expelled from uni- 
versity on account of their critical ilti- 
tude. 

Aleksandur Grlickov, who under Tito 
was responsible for relations with other 
Conımunist Parties, has arguably gone 
furthest so far, publicly stating that the 
theory developed by Marx in the 19th 
century was unable to give satisfaclory 
answers to 20th and 2st century ques- 
tions. 4 

In much the same way as Djilas, who 
began to oppose dogmatism 30 years 
Ago, Grlickov now reaches’ the conclu- 
sion that ideology has harmipéted 
thought. 2 ا‎ 

This line of argument is echbed by 
Mitja Ribicic of. the presidium of the 
Yugoslav Communist .Party, who has 
complained in Borba, the Party newş- 
paper, tht critical viéws voiced in 
dişeussions and debates, have failed to 
make headway in Party work. 

` Given the imminent and far-reaching 


economic and so¢ial reforms, he argued, . 


there must be radical changes in the 
Work: of Party bodies and individual 
mernbers, ٤ 

. Yugoslavia’s leaders are on the move 
and in'the process of supersedlng Tito; 
whiû a few years ago was regarded 4š an 
‘indispendabje factor for integration: 


: Whethier the:reform will result in an 


‘ihtelledtial climate iq which there really 
;iş.a place'for çrities.such as Djilas; will 
depend on Whethet the leadership sue. 
ceeds ii eiisurîng legal safegüatds. and 


ending thê ûrbitraty. activities of thè $e - 


curity Service, 
Until clear proof is available, doubts 


as tO whether thé attempt will succeed 
.  Wolfang Schmieg::.... 
" (Nûmbarget Nachriobten; 30 Januaty-1984) : 


are warranted: : 


ن 


Bl WORLD AFFAIRS 


Yugoslavia’s bid 
to Topgsen 
the.shackles 


ا ا 

FHF" years after Tito's dealfi the, Xy- 

goslyv Communists are evidently in" 
the process of breaking (he narrow 
ideological bounds imposed ort them by 
the former partisan leader. 

They are not charging ahead; it would 
be more accurate to say they are hesi- 
tantly feeling their way, The. cumber- 
some machinery of government has A 
braking cffect, as reports of police and 
court repression show. 

But there are also. an increasing 
number of pointers that make one sit up 
and think, such as comments by leading 
intellectuals and public criticism of lea- 
ding officials and members of govern- 
ment, 

Interior Minister Stane Dolanc crea- 
ted a sensatior at the begining of Ja- 
nuary when hg warned the security ser- 
vice in Skoplje not to. see itself as a poli- 
tical police and Intervene in matters that 
were none of Its business, 

It was up to social organisations and 
sel~administration bodies, and not to 
members of the security service, to deal 
with opposing views and ideas, he said. 

These are unaccustomed words for û 
Communist country. Both the Warsaw 
Pact states and other countries thal call 
themselves socialist back up their rule in 
the name of the proletariat with the aid 
of a police machinery {he main aim of 
which is to identify and suppress oppo- 
sitlon. : 

The’ powers that Be don't feel safe 
from, the proletariat, ulways assuming 
the concept is still applicable as defined 
by Marx. 

Michael S. Voslensky, a critic of the 
Soviet system who has lived in the’ Fe- 
deral Republic of Germany since 1972, 
has this to say about thé structure of 
Communist rule: “A police state is a 
state with a powerful political secret 
police who hunt not robbers and mur- 
derers but dissidents. There are a great 
many policemen in this category in the 
Soviet Union, and they ‘are carefully 
trained and equipped.” 

' Thê police State is not a Soviet spe- 
ciality, It is characteristic of all countries 
where Marxist-Leninist parties are iri 
power. "Every dictatorship,” he says, “is 
f policé state." م‎ : 

‘This characterisation also applies to 
countries thal did not follow in the wake 
of SiilinisSm, as’ Milovan Djilas, the 
Yugoslav theoretician and former com’ 
Tade-in-arms of Tito pöintéd out in his 
spectacular 1957 book The New Class. 

„ He aimed at the powers that be a 
mirror showing them the grey reality, 
not thelr lorid speeches, ‘and his fin- 
dings on the legal system were devasta- 
tng: “Regardless of the ‘laws, everyone 
knows that power is exercised by’ the 
Party. committees arid the secret poli- 
ce... No law erititles and the secret 
police to spy on the public, but the 


Police are all-powerful. °? 

“No law lays ‘down thal the courts, 
and. publlc prûsecutors mHiüst’ be coh 
trolled by the şecret police and the'Party 
committees, bit that is the case,” '" :. 

._Publleation of this massive’ criticişm- 
OF the system, culminating in thé asser> 
tion tht Communist states had establi- 


shed not a classless şaciety but a'new . 


privileged class! 
years in jal. ‘tim. ا‎ 
‘' Ta this day that hasn’t stopped Djilas 


arnéd Djilas several 


The first President of the Federal Republlc of Germany, Theodor Heuas (right) to- 
gether with the first Chancellor, Konrad Adenauer, This photograph was taken in 
1959. (Photo: Hundesbildstelle} 


appointment to play ıt ducks and drakes 
with. 

He was nol given, either in office or ûs 
ad private individual, to exuggerated ce- 
remony, fulse puthos and formalities, 

He interspersed them with obiter dicta 
thal were very much in keeping with his 
sense of humour, itnd his deep Swabian 
hass seldom upset people. 

Once, when the group of scientists 
welcomed him in whil was virlually ù 
military line-up, he good-humouredly 
told (hem lo stand easy, 

He used remarks of this kind to re- 
lieve tension and pave (he way for tulks 
ul the kind he preferred: over i glnss of 
wine and û cigar. 

When he was reminded, in the course 
of n congenial conversition, hilt il wus 
time to go he would at Limes siy: 

“Ol, very well, the Lederal President 
must lake his leave, But Heuss intends 
lo slay pul for ù while yel." 

As the epitome of ù civiliun he once 
paid the Bundeswehr an official visit 
and good-humouredly told his iıudi- 
ence: Nun siegt mal schön! (Go ahead 
and win!). 


lt was typicul of a man who had al- 
ways been in favour of conscription as 
the “legitimate child of democracy" ind 
held unconıplicated views on lhe armed 
forces. 

This famous comment also showed 
that even stutesmen can show a sense of 
humour with reference to military ma- 
noeuvres, 

President Heuss wis genuinely 
popular. He wiûus a man who radintel 
quiet confidence, Not for nothing was 
he dubbed “Pupa" Heuss, 

Ordinary people fell he understoud 
how they felt. He invariably suid whit 
he felt mattered in u way everyone caulk 
understand. 

Peuple would have been happy with 
him as President for life, and politicians 
were prepared to amend Basic Liyy to 
enible him lo serve iı third ter. 

But he turned the offer down for 
democracy's suke. He wis a pulitician 
with firm principles and sanguine hope. 
That is what makes i1 guod to remember 
him. 


Rudolf Bauer 
{Rheinische Pusl, 3% January Y4) 
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Theodor Heuss, the foil 
to Adenauer’s rapier 


ly-founded Berlin College of Political 
Science. 

He went in for local politics in the 
Berlin horough of Schaneberg and was iı 
Liberal member of the Reichsıig from 
1924 to 1928 and from 1930 to 1933. 

He warned against lhe Nazis until the 
diy they took over, bul he voled for the 
Enabling Act that guve Hitler û free 
hand legally, as it were, in the mistaken 
ussumption thut the Fihrer’s policies 
would come û cropper within ntonths, 

Against this political and personal 
buckgrouınd Heuss invariably advocated 
ıı strong democracy in the Federal Re- 
public. 

In the Parliamentary Council. he 
spoke oul against imposing the burden 
of relerendums orı the democratic sys- 
tem. Germilny, he said, was not Swil- 
zerlandl. 


ln a country wilh i large surface itreil 
a referendum was i godsend for dema- 
BuBues and for loud-mouths imong it 
confused peuple. 

As President he was the hest imagi- 
nahle foil to the first Bonn Chancellor, 
Konrad Adenauer, who wiûs keener 
personilly on reaching decisions und 
constitutionally empowered to du sa, 
unlike Heuss. 

Adenauer was Cuthulic Conservative 
from the west, Heuss d Protestam Lih- 
eral from the south. 

The President knew his wits a supporl- 
ing rale. He sought to appear as he in- 
telectual and moral intermediary in iu 
liberal democratic system. 

But Deuss, who stepped down as FDP 
leader on becoming heitd of sliute, once 
siti, in connection wilh hi relationship 
with Adenauer, thiıt (hey were ali expe- 
rienced teant. 

They certiinly held each ulher in 
mutual respect. Heuss unly disagreed 
with Adenauer in 1959 when the Chan- 
cellor first considered Laking uver is 
President, then abandoned the ideit. 

Head of stale, Henss suid, wis nol an 


Heuss carried oul his duties, limiled 
as they were in reul power, with intelli- 
gence, u human touch and 4 constant 
concern to resolve conflicts. 

When he took office the Federul Re- 
public was in its infancy. He, as the man 
he was, helped to shape it in Tormalive 
years. 

He nol only helped to draft Basic 
Law, the 1949 Bonn constitution, bul 
also gave the new German silale a hu- 
man face by virlue of his personal note 
of tolerance: 

He set standards in many ways. He 
represented for one Lhe Germany that 
had not thrown in its lot wilh Hitler. But 
he wus not given to self-satisfaction: he 
admitted-to his fair share of responsi- 
bility for what had happened. 

His intelligence, humanity.and spirit 
of telerance were partly responsible for 
the international community abandon- 
ing i1s negative view of Germany. 

An echo of this talerance resounded 
in the Bundestag during his centenaty 
ceremony. I was extremely gratifying, 
and German democracy owed it even 
now, over 20 years afler his death, to 
"Papa" Heuss. 


Carstens, Bundestag Speaker Barzel, 
Bundesrat Speaker Strauss and the SPD 
and FDP leaders Willy Brandl and 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher. 

All .agreed that ‘Heuss, who died in 
December 1963 aged 79, was a stroke of 
luck for lhe infant republic. 

It was noteworlhy thal none of the 
speakers succumbed lo the temptation 
to claim Heuss, a Liberal, as a witness to 
the fact that their respective parties were 
pursuing the right policies. 

AlÎI speakers were agreed that Theo- 
dor Heuss Look his task as head of state 
literally and seriously, observing strict 
impartially and Irying to strike a bal- 
ance. 

SPD leader Willy Brandt said that his 
fairness hud been emulated by all sub- 
sequent Bonn heads of state, which was 
a major contribution toward taking the 
edge off polarisalion and consolidating 
views on the role of lhe Federal Presi- 
dent. 


Bodo Schulte 
£Nnrdwest Zeilung, | February 19441 


Parties close ranks to honour 
Bonn’s first head of state 


Nordwest# Zeitung 


here are occusions when ruling and 

Opposition pùrties behave in a 
manner that does not cast a shadow on 
the democralic consensus thal still exists 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

One such occasion was the Bundestax 
ceremony on 3l January tomark the 
birth centenary of the first Bonn head of 
state, Theodor Heuss. 

Leaders of the slate and of democratic 
political parties met to honour the man 
who served as first President of the Fe- 
deral Republic from 1949 to 1959. . 

He took on this tough assignment at 4 
time when neighbouring countries in 
East and West took an extremely mis- 
trustful view of the new German state 
and treated it accordingly. 

Speeches were made by President 


RHEINISCHE POST 


heodor Heuss wus horn 100 yeurs 
ago on 31 January 1884 in Bruck- 
etim, Baden. Al 45, on |2 September 
1949, he became the first Bonn head of 


e. 

He retired at 75 after ù decude in of- 
fice during which he set standards by 
shich his successors were lo be meis- 
yed. He died on 1|2 December 1963, 20 
years ago, ged 79. 

A politician, philosopher, historian, 
publicist and Liberial in the best sense of 
the term, Heuss wits ii stroke of luck for 
heinfant Federal Republic. 

Ii was nol so much what he did; ia 
lead of state with limited powers can 
bardly carve out an imiıge Tor himself hy 
situe of decisions retched. 

As a member of the Piurliumentiary 
Coungil that drew up Binic Law, the 
1849 Bonn constitution, Heuss persn- 
mally helped to ensure that the Federal 
hesident had limited powers ind no 


| real power. 


The Federal Republic was not to he i 
rerun of the Weimir Republic, in which 


„j President Hindenburg hid done enor- 
Mûus damiage by his use of executive 
Î power 


The way that he did wus what count 
e: Heuss's invaluable contribution was 
NAE lo be an 


He fostered confidence in democracy. 


e Was ù superh spethker in both what he 
bad o say and how he said it. He had 
eleetual depth. He ialso hiul i1 vene 


mour. 
The combirition made him iı vtruke 
luck for the Federiıl Republic in ey 


ihe aftermath of the Second Wurld 
and the Nazi erit Grermtany wa di- 


ided and defeated. 11 wits not jut Ihe 
Mnediale, langihle recults ol the war 
hat upset people. 

in retrospect. they ialane are 
hard to pi 1 


.OPicture. But what reully weighed 
ily on the Germiıns wis ù sense of 
und moral depresvion. 


Kas the sîluation in which Heuss 
ficed 


he daunting task uf giving people 
ederal Republic of Ciermany a 


Tesh sense of dignity. 
‘Û ¥aS not an cxagperaled sene of 


YJ he had in mind but one with a 
n touch. Afler the inferno ul 
nny he was keen lo make the 


humane one.‏ و 

Î be 8 May 1949, four munths before 
Over as head uf state, he des- 

tied wr 


hat, as he saw it, had become of 


YE Day four years earlier, the day an 


Germany capitulated, had heen 
e و‎ {ragic and dubious paradox in 
story 1 


Or ail of us, he wrole. 
N the diay on which the 


simultaneously. Democracy, 
amed, had not heen gained by 


In Germany: it hıd been im- 


EW from personal experience 
first German democracy had 
he yed. After the First World 


became a lecturer at the new- 


limsdlf, the way he ı 
dividual kl a representatte uf ihe 
state, 


y-elect, Karl-trieadriclh Brod) of 
tespecl. 


% the Fı 


More 
Ne an 


Germany, 


a 31 people had been saved and 


he 
Even sa, he can be expected lol que 
Ped in defeat, 
that the junior meınber of thf 4 


k 
2 
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rity and solidity ix alread: 
edge. 

I wis this esteem that won the Cil 
a resounding election victory lust Year, ٠ 

The CDU's lack of determination j 
slashing subsidies, its surtax suhterfug 
(dubbed an investment levy), its nere, 
ses in titXes And levies and promises of 
exra welfare provisiens (such US freh 
cualegories of pregnancy allowance) ha, 
seemed t0 contradict all market tc 
nomy principles, 

I structuril palicymakers gain iy 
upper hand in the coınmission’s del 
eritions, e cxict opposite of what ly 
CDU leiulers reiully want utighl lû hap 
Pet. 

The CDU's economic polity lim 
would look even more Yigue and on 
even, indicMing iı trend similar to 
way there seems increisingly little o 
choose between Republicans and 
mocrils in the United States, 

In keeping with market regulation 
governing û duopaly, as it were, hy 
could well graduilly hecome incre 
ingly similar. Peter Hon 


{Franhfurler Allgemeine Zeit 
fiir Deutschland, 25 Januan Rt. 


y fraying a e 


e 


0 i سمت‎ 4 
Karl-Frledrlch Brodesser 
niser, 


Change in thé 
FDP line-up 


he Free Demucrals' general 


Gk 
‘Fh: dl) 


his the reputation of being a line 
niser. 
Herr Brodenser, 1 former 


Rhine-Wesıphalian stale secrela 
ulso considered a loyal man who 
likely to try and boast his own maf’ 
the expense FDP lender Hans- 
Genscher. 

Former Bonn Interior Minister & 
hûart Baum is to head iı policy 
sion, while Irmgard Adam-Schwa™) 
the outgoing general yecretary, İs 
on the thankless job of party 
(and will also be the tatulory wom" 
the FIDP's national executive). 

The new FDP leudership, AP 
by the parly’s top brass in Hel 
may nul be the best possible lineÊ 

The pruspective general se! 
cannot dlwiuys he measured agai 
late Karl-Hermann Flach, wh 
outstanding, bul the Liberals could . 
have done with an experienced 
cymaker in this key job. 

But there aren't many of them 
and the appointment of Gerhart 
the erstwhile FDP left-winger, 
conceal the acl. : 

Herr Baum has made few publi 
1ements since his party sided ¥ 
Christian Denıacrats in Bonn. 


Bf 


draft a few imaginative people O 


coalition has a disnctively Libel 
CY. Bettini Wiesel: 
(Stultgurlcr Nachrichien, 31 n2 
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Wl THE PARTIES 


Search for new answers tO 
new economic issues 


le-of-the-road Brandt man. “We are all 
interventionists on one pvinl or iul- 
other," one SPD MP in Bonn hus ul 
mitted. 

“But,” he added on in ironic nule, 
“each of us Favours a different point." 

The policy drift of the Ehrenberg 
Commission clearly indicates thil lhe 
SPD today Favours ill manner ol ecu- 
nomic policy approaches. 

The commission has tried hard, in a 
report entitled Jobs for All — Design for 
the Future, to reverl to iı more pragmatic 
economic policy. 

But the outcome is better described iıs 
a mixed big of different and in some 
tases contradictory ventures in structiu- 
ral and growth policy. 

It consists of u litle markel econo- 
mics, a little government intervention, ii 
little supply-side policy, iı slight boost lo 
demand, a little for ward-loaking struc- 
tural policy and a partiıl goodbye to loo 
expensive jobs. 

It looks as though the SPD has heen 
unable to decide which direction to 
take: free-market or intervention poli- 
cies. 

But the outstanding role of privale 
investment in growth ind prosperity 
continues to be overlooked. 

The CDU's Geissler Commission 
seems t0 fucte similar dificultidn, il- 
though il isn't due to submit a draft until 
March, 

It loo fices {he thankless lask of re- 
forging unily in u party that represents i 
wide range of viewpuints. 

The Christian Democrats, in much the 
sime way ûs the SPD, face u tactical 
conundrum thal calls for as much intui- 
lion is considermion of tn economic 
leitmnotil. 

It is nut yet tlear how tbe comnmissi 
is denuing with the task, whether it is 
giving structural policymakers in ils 
ranks u free hand or has heeded Finance 
Minister Stollenberg’s reminder to abide 
by market principles. 

One point must be cleur. If the CDU 
brain trust arrives at a similar juxtaposi- 
tion of varied views to what its SPI) 
counterparts have settled Tor, it mighi 
just as well call it a day immediately. 

There is no lack of shapeless policy 
documents that mean: all things to all 
men. Besides, the fine words of parly 
manifestos have already cost the tax- 
payer a packet when they were put into 
praclice. 

Yet there seems to be no stopping the 
parties in their drive to engage in con- 
stant quests for new ideas to present to 


the voters. 


This impulse may be more under- 
standable in the SPDs case than in the 
CDU's. The SPD has always been ù 
party of manifestos, but the real reason 


` is that the Social Democrats were in 


poor shape on economic policy in the 
final years of their lerm of office in 
Bonn: ' ۳ 

So the SPD can only regain prestige 
by re-emphasising what is feasible rather 
than „What is desirable,’ by stressing 
practical rather than ideological consi- 
derations. : 

To this: exlent the party could do 
worse than take another look al the [959 
Godesberg manifesto. 

Manifesto acrobatics could wind the 
CDU more than the SPD. The high es- 
teem in which the party of Ludwig Er- 
hard is held as the custodian of prospe- 


Lower Saxony, has oıt several occasions 
said he is convinced conventional eco- 
noınic policies ean only cope to a lim- 
ited extent with structurul change. 

The SPD has it easier in one way and 
harder in another. Life is easier for the 
Social Democrats inasmuch as they are 
no longer in power in Bonn and can 
take their ime working out the details of 
u new manifesto in Opposition. 

But they have a harder time of it than 
the Christian Democrats inasmuch as 
the confusion in their ranks in greater 
and a wider range of views is represent- 
ed in the SPD. 

Some Social Denmocrals are free- 
market econoınists, olhers Marxist in 
outlook. Some are level-headed prag- 
mılists like the backbenchers led by 
Egon Franke, others left-wing ideolo- 
gists like Peter Conradi. 

Some regret ihe passing of the Go- 
desberg manifesto, others would soonest 
be seen as ecologists. 

Has not SPD leader Willy Brandt long 
proclaimed that the "new" SPD must be 
more on the side of the Greens than in 
the tradition of the working-class move- 
ment in ils voter appeal? 

Others, such as Wolfgang Roth, the 
former leader of the Jungsozialisten, 
who now rules the roost as economic 
policy spokesman for the parliamentary 
party, cannot clearly be allocated to any 
particular wing. 

Rath seems to see himself as ù midd- 


4 


ath majur political parties in Ihe 

Federal Republic, the Christian and 
Sociol Democrals, are on the lookout for 
new ideas in economic policy. 

Both have set up policy commissions 
10 sılhntit proposals to the nexl purty 
conference, In both cuses the objectives 
arê similar. 

Their uinı is to rectify the vague and 
partly contradictory image created by 
economic policy pronouncenients and to 
adiapl thenı to changing circumstances. 

In the CDU general secretary Heiner 
Geissler is in charge of an adjustment of 
the sociul free-market economy to meel 
the challenge of the electronic age. 

The SPD, under the chairmanship of 
Herbert Ehrenberg, is trying to hive off 
ideulogicul hillast accumulated in re- 
cent yeurs and to arrive, in an action 
programme, al more practical answers (o 
the economic issues of the day. 

Both parties are clearly finding the 
going tough, which is hardly surprising. 
Widely-based popular parlies, being 
parties that aim to represent the whole 
people and not jusl one class or interest, 
are Jess monolithic thiın ever, 

They have even [ewer signs of a single 
basic patlern of convictions. The CDU 
and the SPD are varied birds with 
muny-coloured plumuge, especially 
where economic and social policy issues 
are concerned. 

The CDU may still see itself as a 
staunch supporter of lhe free-market 
economy, but ils regional leaders have a 
wide range of different ideas on how 
structural thange can best be accom- 
plished, 

Baden-Württemberg Prime Minisler 
Lothar Spith, for iistance, favours state 
backing on a large scale lo promote high 
tech, 

Ernst Albrecht, Prime Minister of 
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ws the scale. 
(Photos: Marklin) 
was in lhe black, Motte says that “earn- 
ings int (he past few years have been un- 
satisfactory." 

He started combating this last busi- 
ness year by trying to reduce fixed costs 
and reorganise, 

Bul two peculiarities of the toy Ccto- 
ry, which employs 1,800 in its two plants 
in Göppingen and Schwibisch Gmünd, 
make it difficult lo streımline. 

Since (he range of products consisis 
of 800 items, the individual lots are 
small und development costs for i new 
model are disproportionately lurge, The 
tool costs lor a new engine lone 
amount to between DM5OMDUO und 
DM8UN,000, د‎ 

Much still las lo he done by hand, 
ind wages dvcount for 60 per cent af 
procluction costs, 

“There's no way of reducing the 
umount of hunlwork," says Motte, 

But he hopes to reduce something en- 
tirely differen. Irn Murch, Midrklin 
winls lo stop supplying 40 or 50 of its 
3,000 domestic rekidlers who act is mauil- 
order houses. 

Matte ix adamiûnt that expert pernonal 
udvice is a must For products like lin. 
The mail-otder retailers, who usually 
undercut the toy shops, say that Marklin 
only wants is lo keep prices up. 

The matter now rests with the Federiıl 
Cartel Office in Berlin which has not yel 
decided. 

Marklin has already' braced itself in 
case bad news from Berlin arrives dur- 
ing the Fair. 

The Cartel Office would probably like’ 
to seize the public relations opportunity 
of issuing its ruling. Felik Spies 

` (Sliddeutsche Zeitung, 28 January 1984) 
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The Gappingen- 
bused firm, whose 
products are also 
sold under the 
brand name Primex, 
his also been sta- 
gnalting despite the 
fact that it controls 
S5 per cent of the fj 
German market, 
which makes it the 
biggest supplier of 
ils kind. Despite 
promotional efforts 
dand the new range 
of products io mark 
the 125th anniver- 
sarry, Motte expects no more (han con- 
Linuity for the 1983/84 business year 
that ends on 30 June. 

The 2.7 per cent average price increa- 
ses for the products at the Nuremberg 
Fıuir could bring some nominal but-hard- 
ly any reùl growth. 

In the (982/83 husiness year, when 
prices ut the Fair were raised 3.8 per 
cent, sules rose by 4.9 per cent to 
DM132.8m: 24 per cent of the sales were 
accounted for by exports, 

The lion's shire, some 80 per cent, 
wus itccounled for by HO track trains. 
The Mini-Club, the world’s smallest 
model train with ù trck gauge of 
6.5mm, dccounled for just under 15 per 
cenl while the traditional melul do-it- 
yuursell' sel contributed two per cent, 

Though in the overall the bulance shet 


manüfacturer's or supplier's 
address. 


A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. ر‎ 


1.400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 


Price: DM68.16 post free In 
Germany, DM75 cif abroad. 


: hen 2 
The world of make-belleve 


In 1900, the range wus expanded to 
include the first slecum and electricily- 
driven trains. 

In 1907 Richard Safft joined as û 
partner. He looked after exports. 

A “metal do-it-yourself kit with gen- 
uine screw technology" was put on the 
market in 1914, 

Eventually, the cumpany overcame ils 
cash problems und forged ahead with 
innovations. 1 

In 1926 ù 20 volt transformer was in- 
iroduced that made electric Lrains safe 
for children. ٍ 

In 1935, the HO track gauge (scale 
1:87) appeared. 

In 1914 Maãrklin had a staff of 600. 
This had risen to 900 by 1928, und by 
the time the company celebrited its 
lOMh anniversary in 1959, the payroll 
was up to 2,000. 

The share capital of DM 10.5m is now 
equiully shared hy ihe Mûrklin, Friz and 
Safft families, though they have with- 
drawn from the management. 

Miirklin chief executive Dieter Motte, 
40 (formerly u Locwe-Opta manager and 
hefore then owner of the radia ind TV 
manufaciuring company Wegu} has 
headed the three-man minigement 
board vince joining the company |8 
manths igo. 

The domestic markel for Luy (rains 
his been stagnating ùl an annual 
DMISOUMm or [4 tu 17 per cent of lotal re- 
tail sales uf toys. 


e 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 


Who manufactures what? 


Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at. lower prices. 


This is a reference Work every 
buying department shouid have. 
at {he ready. . ., 
Easy:to usê, just lika an- - 
encyclopaedia . 


` Products, including B.00û trade | 
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After 50 years, a new Crocodile 
clickety-clacks over the tracks 


` <SiiddeutscheZeitung 


here is ù new Crocodile. Fifty yeurs 
after it first appeured, the Swiss mo- 
del freight train has been redesigned. 

The new, smaller scale model is being 
shown by its creators, Gebr. Mirklin & 
Cig, at the Nuremberg Toy Fiir. If you 
sanl to buy il, you cain — for up to 
DM45,000. The engine alone casts about 
DM2,000. 

The standard new Crocudile is in 
green, but there is i limited number ol 
3300 in brown. 

This year marks the 125th anniversary 
of the Marklin Family business that has 
developed into the world's largest maker 
ofmodel (rains, 

In 1859 Theodor [Friedrich Wilhelm 
Marklin and an assistant begun prodııc- 
ing tin crockery for dolls. 

His 23-year-old wife, Caroline, looked 
afer sales. She wits the first woman tri- 
selling salesnuın to criss-cross Germany 
and Switzerland. 

But in I866 Mtirklin died iter dn ac- 
ddent. His wife took over.But the busi- 
ness, which hud never really flourished, 
deteriorated. 

It was taken over by Marklin's Iwo 
sons, Karl und Egon, in HBKK. 

lathe first year under the sons, it sold 
B00 marks worth ol toy kitchen sto- 


$, loy utensils, ops aud ships ial ù 
loss of 3,000 marka. 
Anew mortzipe on the premises pic- 


tented liquidation. 
But then busines imptuved. In ISL, 
be Mûrklin brothers took over first the 
Tbutorhip ind then the whole ol 
gê Lutz's metal toy fulory whose 
hngê of products already included 
vain. 
That very yeur, they showed their rst 
jidwork-driven iin at the Leipzig 
r. 


Ayear later, they were joined hy un- 
Purtner, Emil Fri of Plochingen 

~ ® Man determined 1o turn Miirklin 
worlel’s largest and hevı toy fac- 


H was still traubled finincially but 

n going from vtrength to 
The range Of (rains was extended, and 

iss Mûrklin was able to olfer four 
ferent track gauges (O. f, H and IID). 
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The looming EEC @ 


e’ | 
a 


1 


3 


financial bank- ا‎ 
ruptcy is seen by Es 
Washington ùs a 
purely internal 


problem thit cannot 
be solved at the 


4 


expense of Europe's 
trading partners. It 
would never occur 
lo America i0 ask 
the EEC whether it 
would be prepiured 
fo reward cutbacks 
in Americi's farnı 
production by re- 
viewirg ils own 
markeling pruetices, 
Block said in Berlin. 


Bonn Agriculture Minister Ignaz Klechle at Berlin's ûr 
Week meeting one of the stars of the show, 


(Fhe) 


Bogged dow 
back in 
the farmyard 


Sranfhurter Alger 


Bi": Green Weck his nothin 
do with the pulitical more) 
known is the Greens, Yet it iS ¥ 
much iu pulitical event: an agricul 
policy forum. 

The EEC firm policy is i nore doz 
Han lepıe ol discunsiun this year 
for a long time. 

Specvhes it the opening showed 
Ihe very sue that once united 
Community naliuns is now divit 
them more hun ever before. 

Never before his a German afl 
lure minister tılkech about chany 
farm policy. 

Lu Ihe current one, lgiiz Kiet 
did. And what lends weight low! 
said is the fact (hit Kicchle, a Baa 
is an agricultural protectionist * 
woull prefer not t10 change tilis 
policy itt all, ا‎ 

But even he cannot escape reality. 
trouble is tat he is not looking f 
vation through change. Whiut he Wi 
even more proleclionism and molt 
renucracy, 

The mitny technocrats and rep 
tives of thul very bureaucracy who 
to the Berlin fair ulredy see then#f’ 
gùining in influence. 


It was in all likelihood the anî 


growth of agriculturiul protections” 
prompted US Secretary of AB 
John Block to attend the show. 
The additional imporl barrie 
Americun farm produce plane 
Brussels and other European # 
are intended as a cosmetic measll® 
No EEC politician has the gurî 
to oppose the Eurocruts’ contentio® 
Europeiun dairy surpluses are dut 
ported animal feed. ا‎ 
Block was right in repealing bS 
ing against this in Berlin. 


Sh Partne, 
int f 


ا 
work is f RE.‏ 


The European Community | 
le the looming financiul coliaps# 
farm policy with different met! 


All thase who are responsible ] | 
obi." 


collapse — politicians, 
policy makers, farmers and l' ا‎ 
are faced with the wreckage thé 

jointly caused. 
' A lot mote than patch و‎ 


ıFrankfurer Allgeme" 8 
fur Deutschlind, 2 


The US expects the 
same independent 
policy from the 
EEC. Otherwise it 
would be forced to 
introduce selective 
measures, contrary to its usual liberial 
trade policy. 

It is hard to see û way oul of his trade 
dispule. 

There is much to indicate that the 
American farm lobby will increise ils 
pressure ou President Rengin in {he 
campaign months by demanding iı more 
iggressive policy towards the EEC. 


The Community would not take this 
lying down and the consequence would 
be u subsidies race iii which hoth sides 
would he the losers. 

The only winners could be other 
countries which would get their farm 
imparts even more cheaply. 


The Soviet Union, for instance, would 
sland a good chance of getting its butter 
al û giveıwıy price. 

In the Fînal analysis, Ihe green balile 
would end with the realisation by the 
two feuding parties thut nobody can 
lumber his lrading partner with his own 
structurul problems, 


Qerhard Hennemiann 
{Sûdleutsche Zetlung, | February 19%4) 
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Americans drop a warning 
over agriculture 


The Americans say that Europe has 
violated these provisions all along the 
line. 

The EEC usually counters this by 
pointing to America's many special pro- 
visions that have enabled it to get round 
Oatt rules since the 1950s. 

The fact is thal America now has a 
wide range of import quotas, levies, do- 
mestic price regulations and restrictive 
marketing ordinances that stamp it as 
anything but a champion of free trade. 


But none of this has stopped the US 
from regarding Europe's farm policy as 
an impregnable bastion erected for the 
protection of inefficient farmers. 


These farmers, Washington argues, 
nat only get rich at the expense of Eu- 
ropean taxpayers and consumers, thty 
also hurt farmers in other parts of the 
world. 


This view, the Americuns say, is con- 
firmed by the EEC Commission's plans 
to restrict the import of cheap American 
Feed and to put steep enough levies on 
intported vegetable oils and fats to blunt 
the edge they have over surplus EEC 
butter. 


The Commission is, convinced that 
this would not be an intoleruble imposi- 
tion on the Americans. lt urgues that 
anybody who complains ahout EEC 
competition on world miirkels nıust not 
be too loud in urging unhaınpered feed 
imports by the Community because it is 
these very imporls ihat have caused the 
surpluses in Europe, 

The Commission's plans mark the 
limit for the US. Passing this limit 
would inevitably trigger (rade sanctions 
against the EEC, according lo Block. 


S Agriculture Secretary John R. 
Black's visit 1o this year’s Interna- 
tional Green Week agriculture fair in 
Berlin confirms the impression that 
America is prepared for a trade show- 
down unless the EEC changes its farm 
policy. ا‎ 
Block was nat quite as aggressive in 
Berlin as he usually is al home, hut he 
made it clear that the Adminisiration 
would itct if the EEC does not revert (o 
free world trade. 
America regards the Europcan farm 
market as ihe main culprit among the 


` world's agricultural exporlers. 


it now blames just about all its far- 
ıners' troubles on the BEC, although 
there are in fucl, ınany reasons. 

Some of them are accounted for by 
the fuct that u growing number of coun- 
iries now concentrate on farm exports. 
The traditional exporters like the USA, 
the EEC, Canada and Austrafia have 
been joined by çountries like Brazil and 
Argenlina, whieh are putling an end to 
ıhe US export monopoly on soya beans. 

The aftermath of America's 1980 grain 
entburgo against the Soviet Union is still 
troubling American farmers. 

They are inereasingly meeting the 
same problems that face European far- 
mers: steeply rising production costs 
and surpluses, 

Washington accuses the EEC of hav- 
ing captured disproporlionate world 
market shares through subsidies which, 
it says, violates General Agreement un 
Tarilfs and Trade (Catt). 

Gatt allows export subsidies only in 
exceptional cases and even then only for 
raw malerials tf this does not leud to dis- 
proportionate market shares. . 


ت 


agriculture ministers lo agree on cutting 
farm spending, the hitherto useless dis- 
cussions in (he Council of Ministers are 
to be backed by a web of bilateral cun- 
laCls. 

Franco-British and Franco-German 
talks have already been held. And there 
is every likelihood that European prob- 
lems will take first place on the agenda 
at the Oggersheim meeting of President 
Mitterrand and Chancellor Kohl. 

„ But even with the change in proce- 
dure there are no tangible results in 
sight, 

Ali that could transpire is that the 
package wrapped up at the Stuttgart 
summit — a package that has proved 


much too bulky — could be streamlined. 


A major European research pro- 

gramme for communication technology, 
part of the package, is to be taken oui. 
._ But other problems have been added. 
There is, above all, this year's round of 
talks on farm prices and the Bonn-Paris 
conflict over countervailing levies for 
exchange rate differences that wil] make 
reforms even more difficult, 

Then there are the June elections té 
the European Parliament, Everybody 
knows that campaigns don’t promote 
political compromises and the conces- 
slons everybody would have to make, 

“Come November, we'll either be 
bankrupt or we'll have made it," says 
Commission President Gaston Thorn. 

. Unfortunately, the first. is the more 
likely outcome. . a 
Liwe Vorköiter 
tStuttgartér Zeitung, 1 February L984) 


Money, the one 
surplus 
that isn’t 


mers their guaranteed prices, officials 
their salaries and industry its subsidies. 

And neither the Eurocrats in Brussels 
nor the politicians in other capitals have 
the gumption to face the financial reali- 
ties, 

The official line is one more optimis- 
tlc that the self-dêstruction of which 
France's Foreign Minister Claude 
Cheysson recently warned can be stop- 
ped by fundamental political decisions 
at the next suminit, But there is nothing 
0 indicate that this optimism is justifi- 

‘What has changed since Athens is 
only the procedure. ' - ٤ ء‎ 

Instead ‘of having mammoth confe- 
rences with ' 30۰ ministers crowded 
around a table, the hope now rests with 
the tried and proven bodies of the 
Community: the Brussels Commission is 
ake the initiative and. present propo- 
sals. 

The Council of Ministers is to decide. 
And the heads of state and government 
are to pit wise ideas'into the pot, for the 
rest restricting ‘themselves’ to the few 
points lori whith top level political deci- 
Slons are ictually needed; : , 

Since nobody can seriously expect the 


A some point this year, the EEC 

3% Commission is going to have to tell 

member nations that the EEC is broke. 
This is the stone-cold reality behind 


„the suspicious calm in the Community. 


It's business as usual, and things are 
taking lheir normal bureaucratic course, 
al least for the moment. 

` The ten’ governmenls did manage to 
find common ground on the steel issue 
in late January. This give the impression 
that the EEC is starting to move again. 

"And the way France is tackling the 
remaining five months of its presidency 
of lhe Council of Ministers-also give this 
impression, 

Therê have’ been speeches and ap- 
peais to: join .forces.in solviig commoh 
problems; and the agricultural, financial 
and other Community.issües are being 
dealt with an inconspicuous,’ business 
like routine. : ` e 2 
: Bulall'this is deceptive; Europe's cri- 
‘siš is far from resolved. ا‎ 2 

Some timê this year —~ opinion is still 
divided whether: in: July, September or 
October — the EEC Commission -will 
have to admit that lt is broke, .. 
` The budget that was passed in De- 
cember is too small to see the Communi- 
ty through. this year: And a supplemen- 
tary budget won't help this time because 
the EEC has arrived at thé absolute limit 
ofits revenue potential. ' . : : 

Borrowing is out of the question be- 
cause Ihe. founding fathérs wisely. for- 
bade it. و‎ 

As things stand, nobody knows where 
the money is to come from to pay far- 


> سس رو 
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He used lo be it civil servant it the 
Ministry of Reseurch und Technology in 
Bonn and long ran the German Cancer 
Rescureh Establishmem in Heidelberg. 


The owners ùf Bera, the Diisseldurl’ 
munagement consultants, ire much 
more cxperienced. Woulfyung Bopp wits 
û junior board member ùt Ruhrkohle, 
Wolfram Schmidt a Triumph-Adler di- 
rector, 


They now specialise in finincing 
technologically-based new companies 
and helping them to get off the ground. 

Finance is one crucial issue for the 
company. The speed al which it devel- 
ops marketable products is another. 

Progen is certainly too late a siurler lo 
be able lo hope lo challenge internalio- 
nal competitors who have already devel- 
oped all manner of miracle drugs. 


That is.why the Heidelberg boffins are 
not interested in insulin, growth hor- 
mones and interferon, the first producls 
of genetic engineering worldwide. 

They are keen to develo new diagnos- 
tic products for use, say, in early dia- 
gnosis of cancer, 

The market and profil polentiul for 
such lines are clearly sınaller than for 
genelic engineering super-druys. But de- 
velopment, especially licensing proce- 
durès, is likely lo be less prablematic. 

Germany's first venture in privale en- 
terprise genelic engineering is certainly 
on a scale much more modest than in 
the United States. 

But in one respecl, the Heidelberg 
dons have discovered, similarities bet- 
ween conditions in America and Ger- 
many ire greuter than expecled. 

“T'm surprised there hive been absu- 
lutely no objections from officialdom,"" 
silys Buutz. 


Moral doubts 


‘The idea of university lecturers trying 
to carn anything ûs unseemly as u pri- 
vile-enlerprise prulîl on the side has ul- 
ways been fell t0 be somehow nefarious 
in Germany. 

The Green MPs in the Stutlgitrt stiute 
assemble promptly wanted to know huw 
lhe venture could he reconciled with the 
fours university careers. 


Bautz, for instance, renains A profes- 
sor. “The risk I'm running is fairly 
slight,” he admits. "IF Progen is a Failure 
all F stand to lose is my invested capital, 
DM20,000. f will still have my university 
job." 1 

That is why their investmenl in the 
new company is all that has been seıled 
for the time being. There are no resiric- 
tions on how civil servants invest their 
savings. 

„If they were to work on the side for 
the company they would have lo apply’ 
to Ihe university autbarities for permis- 
sion. Negotiations ate in progress. 

Prime Minister Spath has already gi- 
ven his personal ùpproval. “1 have writ- 
ten personally to Professor Bautz," he 
says. "saying I support his project.” 

Bautz takes a realislie view. "Now," 
he says, “there is a clear and visihle dis- 
tinction between nıy department and the 
firm." 

University research findings are often 
put to private ûse unofficially, and hat 
is surely not preferable. > 

But the great leap forward in genelic 
ur any other technology is hardly con- 
ceivable without the collaboration ol 
business and gcademic research thal 
runs so sntoothly iı the United States. 


WHollgung Gehrmania 
Dio Zein. 3 February u4) 


Germany climbs slowly on to the 
genetic-engineering bandwagon 


The Heidelberg dons could badly du 
wilh industrial backing. Only the expe- 
rienced executives of established drug 
conıpanies know the market well 
enough to judge what product lines 
might sell. 

“We have already hud initiul expe- 
rience of talks with industry," says Ek- 
kehurd Ballz, “and they aren" all that 
interested in whit is intellectually intri- 
gıring. 

“Their constant counter-question is 
whether we can sell the product," But 
only large companies have the produc- 
tion and marketing capacity a research 
firm needs. 

So success or failure will largely de- 
pend on the interest shown by industry. 
Small investors aren't going to raise the 
kind of cash Progen needs. 

Yel the corporate structure, in cornı- 
trast to the Aınerican system, is timed ùt 
direct privale investmenl, whereas US 
genetic engineering laboratories are fi- 
nanced vii venlure cupital funds. 

Funds buy shires in a number of new 
enmpinics lo spread Ihe risk. Investors 
only make a profît when one or other of 
the companies goes public. 

The Progen concept only includes (he 
ide of investors making û profît if the 
cumpany goes puhlic at any stùge. The 
men behind it were unable to igree on i 
Tund ngement. 
piekermium feels direct Finin- 
cial participation is û safe source of cil- 
Pill invested by the well-heeled middle 
clus 
They," he saya, "are peuple who still 
tend to think in terıns of properly to 
sume extent. They don't wam an atn- 
unymous fund thal parts company with 
the lir aller, say, five years," 

Fragmentalion of investment lse Mit- 
kes it easier for the professors lo retain 
control over the company. Outsiders are 
never lo have more then 49 per cent of 
voling rights. 

That tao is different from US venture 
capital schemes. Fund manugers hive 
the say in US companies invested in, 
and as experienced executives Ihey have 
a keen sense of how companies can Sur- 
vive their teething troubles. 

Progen is relying on the management 
skill of Bodo Spickermann, who admit- 
tedly is not a run-of-the-mill corporate 
executive. 


Nothing more tıngible has accurred 
than Bonn's modest pilot project to en- 
cvurage the foundation of teclhnology- 
ariented compunies. 

DM 100m has been earmarked to help 
small firms with new ideas to get going. 
About 200 founders have applied for 
grants since mid-1983. 

The Progen professors have had to dis- 
pense with this financiul backing from 
Bonn. Heidelberg happens not to be in 
one of the areas (he programme hus 
been designed lo serve. 

It is merely the hub of genetic engi- 
neering in Germany and ihe projected 
location of a technology park envisuged 
hy Baden-Wiürtlemberg Prime Minister 
Lothar Spiith. 

Professor Buutz's colleagues in the 
venlure are mulecular biologists Werner 
Franke, Peter Gruss and Gümer Hiim- 
merling. 

They have raised their funds solely 
Irom venture capil investors. The 
company is to be launched on its piuid- 
up capital, nol on bank loins. 

Paid-up capital is DMIOD,OUU. Lach 
of the Ihe four men hus contributed 
DM2UUQ, is bas û Düsseldorf manit- 
BememM consulancy, Berit. 

Uurther shires in lhe firm are to he 
xuld to raise capital totalling roughly 
DMAm, but the money cannol yel be 
vil lo have been tolling in. 

In the first four werks uver DMlm 
wus chipped in by privute investors, but 
the company is sU well short of the 
DM4im lhe four prufessors have suid 
they must hive if Ihe company is l6 be 
properly liuunchecl. 

So Progen mianiyger Bodo Spieker- 
minn is currently spending mast of his 
lime conferring with potential investors, 
mainly industrial but also comestic and 
foreign venture cupital firms. 

Leading chemical und drug manufiıc- 
turers mighl he expecled to show keen- 
est inlerest in the company. but they 
have shown few signs of providing cush. 

ft was much the same story in the 
United States some years ago. Big busi- 
ness didn't invest in bio labs until they 
seemed sure te make research headway. 
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RESEARCH 


Donn Research Minister Heinz Rie- 
lDsenhuber Iasi yeur told Bild der 
Essensclalî, the scientific monthly, he 
envious of California. 
“When you see how young US svcien- 
ù spontaneously set up new coımpil- 
jg near research centres such iis Sili- 
kır Yalley to converl straight into tech- 
logy and jobs what they have learut in 
earch, you are bound to feel en- 
ıs,” he said. 
3 | Foronce he was not lamenting the ex- 
و د‎ RE) lmılo which German industry wits triıil- 
Metalworkers' placard says that reg, jg olhers in microclectronics and conı- 
ced working hours means thal peoph (Fi 
can go home earlier, 


This time he was referring to genetic 
ing, an equally important key to 
ustrial future, 

sed street Festiva. | Aperican scientists ind firms are way 
: rticulaırly proud of hı lead ùf their German opposite num- 
ing taken out advertising space ont hy in manipulating the Benes of mic- 
side of buses tnd trams. (uke to harness them industrially tu 

When trade unionists in Mûnster fl ıunufacture drugs and Toodstufîs. 
ed in iı similar bidl they simply sike | Her Riesenhuber is rightly envious of 
ed themselves with 15-hour week Pt fe United States in this context, But he 
cars and stickers and boarded Iran laa now take slight consolation Irom the 
sitndwich huards. iistive taken by four German prufes- 

One of the nicesl ideas was al bed 
oflîce in Lıankfurt, where i junior] The four dons, led by Heidelberg gu- 
dered 2,000 crocuses lant October.  leicist Ekkehard Bautz. were vick and 

He looks alter Ibe lawn in frontoflk idol always lamenting ubout the ex- 
building but an iccuunts clerk W355 lent to which Germany wis lagging he- 
prised ùt the order and isked hin «tjfiad alher countries in new industries. 
the idea Wits. They set up, on Americiuın lines, i re- 

Ile sail il was lo plant ithe bulbs inlets compaty of their own, Progen 
lawn lo come up in spring in the fF lHukhaik GmbH, in Ileidelberg. 
of the 15-hour week logo, The idea #ë| The bio boon in the USA has not 
readily sccepted. (xe he hundtiwork of leading industrial 

Tulips and cıucuses are sail lo Dt furporations. Scientists specinisine in 
been pliutel un Ihe front lawns O Fbusie research it university luye nol 
Yer companies wiuse nuatnilgemtlefbeen alone in forcing the piace either. 
are in or i surprise this spring whekl Hundreds of’ xmali cunpanies run uu 
logo dds a splsh uf colour lo lienlure capital have been the catalyst in 
premises. „ (Reic engineering. 

1G Metall oficial ure keen to Î Hl was they who provided the piu- 
publicity abuut their preparations ff faet mainly reputed universily stall, 
industridl action, idthough plans ait leith the cash they needed to convert 
Tull swing. know-how into products. 

Lists uf menbers" addresses Ff Thy did so regardless of intial losses 
phone numbers are heing brought up ™ sûlely in the hope uf bumper bul 
diate and the uddresses ol urganisalt Fant profits. 
and authurities noted that have f Thats just whi Progen have in mind. 
notified of plans to hold del Mew company will be ù test cise la 
tions. ¬ hether American techniques will 

Strike locak are being arranged Germany, 
booths for the poll of members O2 is about time the attempl wir nade, 
ther or nol tu vtrike. 0 government, or one, has reid 

At Darmstadt district uffîce, 3 gat industrial potential x no lon- 
wherê, a van was bought list aul’ what it was in the Birchutiswunder 
preparation for rike uclivily d of years gone by. 
uul with loudspeakers, files o Jor Kohl sees himself as just 
aks ا‎ 1O put matters Tight and ensure 
flasks, 4 lan i A NES 

The rising sun mutil uf the 1 lhe Tur EE 
week logo unmistakithly identifi Hamuraging new ventures in lechno- 
Van and ils purpst. 5 ve) i bh Ai 

a iiy haath new calcul fin TY much part of what he hits in 


lif, 

have been bought {probably 6 Bul good E 

entlons seem to be ty-‏ 1 1 ا 
ed by i‏ الاو : 

E 0 office equip 0 Intellectual parily sis and dina- 
Wurks Caiuil ‘elections, held mn 1 among members of. ih go- 
e & this SPINE, ®, ا‎ 
tree ean ana due thie ptt je Clareglor would kuve heen 
Metall companies by March. ee eon ا‎ have thought, ta do- 
The election campaigns are " . i PionEens cash BH 
swing, so full-time ind honor panies PINiAISDE State-ownei 


Micials have their hands ful. fhukig ¢ 
: E hdmen's mag IE enens, the Economic Affairs 
has approvingly commented eid TES, take a dim view 
imaginaliye way in which 1O ا‎ 
memherş urt “running ۴ 
tumpaign for the 35-hour week. 

Erika lat 


م 
tlne 2eli. are f,‏ 


und hoardings, distributed badges ani ly ind 
leaflels and orr 
Cologne is { 


qere has been so fiir is tine words 

i. 2 Free Democrat Wolfgang 

lick's resounding cuinage “Mir: 
for technalogy, 


people instead of 10,000," a member 
comments. 

The Frankfurt show was such i suc 
cess that douhters have changed their 
minds. Similitr shows are lo be held in 
several cities iu the weeks aheitdl. 

Planning staff at the collective bargain- 
ing deparlment in Frimkfurl are uns 
dismayed. They hope the union colossus 
will allow itself to be dragged oul of {he 
rll. 

They are busy inking out fresh tul 
unusual be gootl for a Tew more surpri- 
ses. 

The fountainheud may be cunher- 
some and slow on the uptake in publi- 
cising ils case but the rank und file are 
Flexible and open-minded. 

Klaus Lang, head of collective bar- 
gaining, proudly says that the riinge of 
activities is wider than il has been for 
decades. 

Committed workers have unqueslio- 
nably come up with bright ideas. Their 
ideas and activities [ill two large box 
files in Lang's office. 

“And we haven't, by any strelch of the 
imagination, been able lo register all ac- 
tivities (hat have been going on around 
the country," he says. 

In Goslar, for instance, “unemployed 
ghosts" have gone on parade, proc- 
claiming on billboards: {eh bin der 
Geist von Kanzler Kohl, dussen weiss 
und innen hohl (I'm the ghost of Chan- 
cellor Kohl, white outside and empty 
within). 

Elsewhere Sanlu Clauses have dem- 
onstrated in support of the 35-hour 
week. In some firms alarm clocks ring 
seven hours aller work starts to remind 
workers lhey could go home now if the 
35-hour week was already in {orce, 

A dice game hus been invented anıl 
named Tarifoli. There ure packs of curds 
brand-nanıed 35 (the standard German 
pick has 32, from the seven up). 

There dre puzzles and shows, cycle 
outings und streel theatre performances, 
tee shirts and sweets. 

‘The magazine for ıınions officials Der 
Gewerksciafier could eusily print iı 
complete alphubel of activities in aup- 
porl of lhe 35-hour weck. 

In Bochum the IG Metall Choir is 
rehearsing a revue entitled The Journey 
to the 35-Hour Week. In Cologne IG 


‘Metall and three other unions huve 


joined forces in a publicity campaign. 

They are IG Druck, the printing 
workers’ union, HBY, representing 
shops, banks and insurance workers, 
and the wood and plastics workers’ 
union. 

In Cologne union members in various 
firms have hired enormous billboards 


' signi reads: Shorter 
` (Photo: dpay 


Metall (metalwoik 


WI THE TRADE UNIONS 


Drumming up support for 
the 35-hour week 


trucks dealing with a specific uspecl of 
the 35-hour week via Jemonstralion and 
agitation, play and information, image, 
film and sound, 

The first truck was to tour the country 
in the guise of a job-devouring monster. 
No. 2 was to depict a wailing wall of 
unemployment demolished by tlhe 
pile-driver of the 35-hour week, with the 
sun emblem of the 35-hour week rising 
from the ruins. 

No. 3 was to be a friendly vacuum 
cleaner monster readily ingesting pro- 
posals by the public on how to deal with 
unemployment. 

No. 4 was to be ù mobile stage for 
works groups, amateur shows, ‘cabaret, 
bands and song groups. 

AlI four trucks were to be fitted out 
with the latest technology. Video systems 
and monitor screens were to have con- 
veyed informalion on all manner of to- 
pies at the push of 4 button. 

It would unquestionably have cost a 
packet. Fitting out the trucks was to 
have cost DMl.5m. The entire project 
was expected to cost about DM4m. 

That was too expensive for the IG 
Metall executive committee, but cash 
alone was not the reason why the project 
was ruled‘out., 

A factor that counted for even more 
was the uneasy feeling top-ranking offi- 
cials had about a spectacular campaign 
so out of Lune with their accustomed 
image of the trade union movement, 

“They were chicken," Minks said. The 
arts and the unions slill scem to hiye 
difficulty in getting along with each 


,„ other, 


Maybe the idea was just too revolu- 
tionary. In other instances the officials 
have been willing enough lo make 
unusual moves. 

Instead of the roadshow there was u 
feslival in Frankfurt on 21 January stur- 
ring Udo Lindenberg and Joan Baez 
that was a roaring success in the eyes of 
û trade union audience of 10,000, 

It was to have been the start of 4 tour 
of 20 cities and towns, but the idea 
failed to gain approval at committee 
stage. : 

“It is as though the executive com- 
mittee was delermined to make sure 
meetings are’ attended by only 2,000 


On the road for 35 hours. The IG 
workthg hours mean more jobs! . 


he call for a 35-hour week is the 
crux of this year's round of wage 
talks, due to start in earnest in March. 

But all is not well in trade unian ranks. 

Student unrest in [%68 came up with a 
catchy phruse denoting dissatisfaction 
with stick-in-the-mud university struc- 
tures, L/nrer den Talaren, students pro- 
claimed, der AfufF von tausend Jahren, 
or: There's 1,000 Years of Fug Beneath 
the Mortarboiurds. 

Many trade union members and offi- 
cials have similar feelings today. They 
are sick and tired of the rigid and inı- 
flexible union structure. 

Frustration is purlicularly striking in 
HCG Metall, the 2.5m-strong union of 
iron, stcel and engineering workers, 
whose leading officials have heralded 
the greatest social policy issue since the 
war. 5 

That, they claim, is how important (he 
campaign for a 35-hour working week 
{reduced from the present 40) will be. 
Some even seen it as make or break for 
the trade union movement, 

Critics from the union's own ranks are 
accordingly convinced that fine words 
alone will not do the trick. Extraordi- 
nary situations call for extraordinary 
measurés, bul nıost leading union offi- 
cials lack the courage of their convic- 
tions. 1 

As the two sides, unions and em- 
ployers, line up for baltle the powerful 
1G Metall is in an unenviable position, 

Opinion polls (and by no means only 
polls by the entplayers) have shown the 
shopfloor to be nowhere near as unani- 
mous in support for the 35-hour week as 
unions would have us believe. 

Union polls too have shown thal a 
hard slog still lies ahead to get the mes- 
sage across. Unionists are agreed on this 
point; where they disagree is on how lo 
set about it. ر‎ 

Long-serving officials are banking on 
tried and trusted methods such as cour- 
ses, leaflet and rousing speeches. 

Pluckier colleagues feel this approach 
is out of {ouch with the spiril of the 
times, boring and unlikely to motivate 
members, ٠ 

They: advocate actively including 
members, especially young people, and 
an offensive publicity campaign outside 
the union's own ranks, : 

1n theory many long-serving officials 
can follow the idea, but .a lack of un- 
derstanding and one objection after an- 
ûther predominate whenever specific 
proposals are framed, 

“They’re scared of their own cour- 
Age," a rank-and-file union member 
says. [O Metall's collective bargaining 
department is well aware of the pro- 
blem. 

. Its idea was to send a combination of 
propaganda and entertainment round 
the country {along the lines of the Green 
Caterpillar toadshow ‘the Greens tan 
during last year's Bundestag election 
campaign) to advertise the union's 
campaign and hit the headlines, 

The roadshow, it was hoped, will also 
succeed in mobilising support both on 
the shopfloor and among members of 
the general public. 0 
.: The plan was to Fit out four. trucks 
imaginatively decorated to plang By set 
designer and director Wilfried Minks 
and send them touring the country .to 
whip up support for the 35-hout week. ° 
: Prafessor Mirks envisaged each of the 


Eh 
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ıThûto: I’. Frese) 


hibits. There is, for instance, snub-nosed 
Socriles who taught people to think 
ubout themselves. 

Then, alongside him, there is lhe {ril- 
gediun Euripides with his straigM und 
slender classical Greek nose. 

There ure charucterislid busts of Ro 
man emperors, such as (he long, ethereal 
head of Augustus alongside those al 
Cuesur, Nero and Curaviullu. 

liıpe Cisselles are proviclecd ils tı guide 
lo exhibits. They uw deal with twa, 
three or four related objects dt u time, 
Hacl sculpture also has an inscriptian it 
Braille. 

Visitors are encourigel to record lv 
latpes on cilssetles of (heir own. Wilnsche 
wrote «lhe texts in consulliinn wilh 
blind students. 

‘To muke texts cusier tn understanul he 
had them read hy different spunkers su 
hat listeners cn clearly distinguish 
helweeln Lhe narrative ind FUOCULONS OF, 
suy, lines of poetry. 

Stalues of women ure invarinbly 
desscrihed by women speakers. 

When visitors come up.agûinst nudes 
they are told to imitate the statue's pase. 
That makes the idea ensier to visuulise. 

Apollo of Tenea, for instance, stands 
with muscles tense, his hunds clenched. 
His neighbour, lhe stalue of u younk 
man by Polycletus, stands in an entirely 
different pose. 

He is gracefully walking, the weight of 
his body resting on his left leg forward, 
one rm raised, his head inclined in 
lhought. 

. All exhibits are casts. The original 
works are in museums in Athens, Rome, 
Naples, Berlin and Munich. 

' Tt was far from easy lo find a material 
suitable for conveying the right impres- 
sion to sensitive fingers. Plaster casts, 
for inslance, are t0o lightweight under 
pressure. 

They lack the stone effect of the ori- 
ginal marble, Wûnsche settled for cast 
marble: fine-ground marble mixed with 
artificial resin. 

It is a material that reproduces with 
deceptive accuracy the grain-like finish 
of the original. 

Where ‘the original statues were in 
bronze the problem was less serious.. A 
reproduction bronze cast was made ol 
then. . Anuelièse Sienholf 

(Harinaversche Algemvine, 21 January 1944) 


Bilnd youth finding out what a Roman warrlor looked llke, 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


diumuged. Guided tours in groups were 
Unatisfaclory as such for blind visitars. 

The blind need individually to feel the 
statue, and fhey need to be able to take 
their lime, "They trace sculpture with, 
heir hands Hike û reider trying lo un- 
derstand u work of difficult literature," 
Winsele silys. 

He jvined forces with students atl MU- 
nich cullege for the blind lo select and 
preset the ileus in lhe small new moll 
muscu, 

All exhibits ure’ Graeco-Roman be- 
cause sculptors in Ihe Anelent Worle 
lid a ken sense ol the pluslic rulher 
than lhe mere piinterly quality of their 
subjects. 

No exhibits are larger thin life. The 
huncls hil explore hem lase thwir sense 
of proportion when trying l0 cover out- 
size objeuts. 

Small Hens have the added advantiBe 
of tempting visitors to (ty and imitate 
them hy modelling in clay themselves. 

The blind find il easier lo appreciule 
sculpture hy meuns of comparison, dif- 
ferences then becoming more reudily 
apparent, 

So similar items ùre arranged along- 
side each other with clear educational 
inlenl, often s0 closely that one figure 
can he traced with the left hand, the 
other with Lhe right. 

Portrait busts are blind visitors’ fa- 
vourites. They make up most of the e%- 


Continued from page 10 , . 


West, He siuck to his critical approach 
with such films as Rose Bernd, Das 
Lamm and Rosen filr den Staatsanwult, 

His switchover to pure entertainment 
film caused mockery among critics. 

But Staudte's work for television, to 
which he devoted himself almost exclu- 
sively after 1970, was all above the 
norm. 

An example was by his TV series Die 
Pawlaks, an impressive history of the 
Ruhr mining area. 

Only a few insiders know that it was 
he who dubbed Stanley Kubrick's 
Clockwork Orange, ù frightening vision 
of the fulure, in German. 

He thus remained faithful to his inter- 
est in explosive subjects. 

Mfichuel Stenger 
iWestdeutache Allgemeine, 21 January 1944) 


Exhibition of sculpture 
for the blind 


cient tales of many civilisations singers 
were hlind, not just in Antiem Greece. 
The uim was to indicate thul the bards 
SuW Whal nıtttered with their inner eye. 
Did the Iwo boys find "looking" ùl the 
exhibits more trouble or plcusure 


“More pleasure by fir," they ugreed. 
The idea of seulplure for the blind 
arguubly dules hiıck to guided tours of 
the Glyptothek in Munich archucologist 
Ruimund WOûnsche started many yenrs 
Ago. 

Some of the blind visitors he showed 
round the museum, which is Lhe most 
inıportant collection of works of url 
Irom the Ancient World in the Federal 
Repuhlic of Germuny, came ugain nnd 
dguin. 

Suulpfure is the only ûrt orm of its 
kind they can learn 10 appreciute, The 
hlind can hardly come Wu terms wilh 
puinting, drawing or even bas-reliefs. 

But Graeco-Roman sculpture given 
them ûn idea of what people louk like. 
They ulna, as they Teel he exprensive 
shipes, gin some ideu of the huppiness, 
cumulation And salisfuclion uf expe- 
rivnving a thing of beuuly. 


Handicaps also beset the Glyplothek 
tours. Miany works of sculpture were uut 
uf reach on high pedestals for optic 
reilsons, 


Others could not be touched because 
ofthe risk hul hey miglt be irreparubly 


i 


iudicale a radiant guzv, The corners of 


Meteorological stations 
the world 


Supplied the Jit arranged in see-at-a-glunce tubles in lhene new reference 
works. They include details of uir and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, xumhine, physical stress of climate, wind cunditiuns and frequency 
of thunderstorms 
These figures cumpıled over the years are invaluable both for plunning journeys 
10 diwant countries und [or sclentific research. 


Basic Facts and Figures for every country in the warld form a preface ıo the 
tables. The emphasis is un the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
pPupulitian, [rade and transpurt. 


The guider are handy ın size and Rexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
vommetrce, industry and the travel Lrade. 


Four volumes are avuiluble: 


North anû South Amerlea, 172 pp., DM 22.60; 
AvYÎa/Australla, 240 pp.. DM 24.80: 
Africa, 1M pp. DM HY.KU: 

Eurupe/ USSR. 14) pp , IM 24.K 


£ 


Look it up in Brockhaus 
F. A. Brockhaun, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 
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here are 40 exhibits in the First exhi- 
Trion of sculpture Hor the blind in 
de Federal Republic of' Germany. 

[tis a touring exhibition thal cost 
DM30,000 to pul together, doniled Io 
ıe South Oerman Rehabilittion Centre 
for the Blind, Wûrzburg, by Munich 
"Central Rotary Club, 
lt has already heen seen and fell by 
8 : 8F tind and sighted people in u number of 
Peter §chamonl., . Ignored owmı German cities. I wus specially designed 

(Photo: Sddeusday] VT without dilficully and to reach as 


8 many people as possihte. 
Schamoni an Johannes, 16, feels the face of a statue 
the new erı 


of Apollo. His fingers slowly, carefully 
ace the contours with ulmost concen- 
vation. 
. "His eyes," he says, 

P eter Schamoni was one ofthestl ding, which Greek 

tories of the 1942 Oberhaust!} 

wifes in which young Germi f 

makers nırked the birth of le 

German lm. 

Sebamuni was then 28. He hul; 
nde his First short films includiyd 
tialitit in Stein ( Brutulity in Stone} 

His first Feiture Film, Sechonri 
Fiche (Clune jon Jor Foxe) | 
mide in HGS, The heitvily avloliy 
Plicûal work curned him the Silver 
al the 1960 Berlin Festival. 

Sehamoni siys about his debul 
Tetlure film director: "After makin 
Film I nu longer saw any reason lot 
ble movicgocrs with the conlenpl 
Of my uwn nivel. 1 therefore decidtl 
stop translulinp my own disenchanE 
into ln,” 

Lisleud of dealing with his ow 
chulugical problems, Me director 
he became 1alerestedl in the selfie 
ton ul different persanililie 
wis ın film or ın the fine irl. 

Many of his short Lilms mude 
Pist few yeu depct the work fF 
irtists. 

So do hi third, and s0 far last lt 
film that reached Germiın dinemeh 
yur. Here he deils with arl 4F, 
“selldestruclien ind selfasse 
the artist ا‎ 

Fruhling sinlionie (Spring SYMP 
which earned him the Bavanar'y’ 
Prize, depicts the relationship kW 1 
the young Robert Shuman amt] 
lented pianist Klara Wieck wh" 
composer murried in 1840. 

This type of film is unusual f | 
mun cinemits, and Schamoni spe! 
years wrestling with the projec f: 

He originally studied litera j. 
und theatre history, and immepedf 
sell in Schumann's life and wok 


"are slighly pro- 
sculptors used lo 


tis moulh are upturned it û smile. 


“His hair Falls in thick locks on 10 his 
shoulders, So he's û young man, and will 
love been sculpted in bout 5U BC." 


ı Johannes hûs just left schuol und is 
«aining as a telephonist. He uften visits 
hê museum for the blind, nuiully loge 
ber with his friend Peter. 

' Peter races with his hands a head of 
Homer. “Eyes cloned." he says, “The 
Sulplor means hit to say that Jlomer 
mas hlind,"" 


An erly siphwd lady sanding 
ongside them expliins hat in the iin- 


e 


ماو 


ll ov 
ا‎ 


a 


“Schumann's life was one big 1 
over Klar, hıs own creativily 4% jl 


gnitian, It was this permanent 
that interestecl me more than Mf 
tic Jove ory of the vompustr 

pianist. 
“kssentially, Schuminn sS 
stands for the struggle of ® 
other arlist."" i 
Biding his time until his €" 
Schamani is working for othef 2# 

including his brother Ulrich, 
he acled as produvur Tor Alle 
derf Every Year Anew) in I961 1 
Another. film he produced ™ 
Spil's comedy Zur Sache 5 ن‎ 
(Get ta the Paiat, Darling wi. 

acclaim for both ın 1968. 

Margarete Y. sohr ٰ 
Diu Wel i |. 
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Gruber is interested in hoth his elit- 
racters: there is Hauser, i ward of court 
whose repealed attempts o become ilı- 
tegrated into society have failel. 

And [here is Renate, he woman who 
looks after him and wınts lo help. U hus 
ıı sud ending. The sociitl worker's cuım- 
mitment results in 1 conflict with her 
boyfriend, showing thut work ind pri- 
vate life don't nix. 

Gruber has came up with in ex press- 
ive film thut startles becuuse it shows 
that anybody who becomes uncompru- 
misingly involved in another person's 
suffering himself erneks up. 

Another director whose unusual and 
exciting shots altructed iutlention Wis 
Gabor Altorjuy with Pinkou YS, 

He tells the slory of d music reseiir- 
cher (Uldo Kier) who is heing kept in û 
menlal institution. With his theory on 
the “conspiracy of youth" he wants to 
get lo the bottom of why fathers are 
unable to understand their children. 

Altorjay has developed a filnı lang- 
uage of his own, and his style resembles 
comic strips, motley und glarin. A 
shocker for film addicts. 

Another remarkable work wis Ri- 
chard Blank's Friedliche Tage (Peucetul 
Days) because of its thematic sind for- 
mal challenge lo the viewer, 

This negative utopia presents a world 
in which people nove ûs if compuleı- 
controlled, 

It is a Kalkuesqute world in which 
everybody learn his own behaviour from 
video films, u hlend of fact ind ficliun. 

A huinter shoots with blanks, an uma- 
zingly lve yet artificial blackbird on his 
urm. Nothing seems real in this utopin. 
Is everybody under surveillance or is it 
all just imagination? 

His film has no rendy unswers, hut it 
shows what is at stake in our world: the 
end of the individual, the ego, the very 
thing thil makes nun unique. 

(Mannheimer Morgen, 24 Manuarv [N-l 


Wl THE CINEMA 


Festival says it likes the 
taste of Peppermint 


There were also a number of con 
edies at the festival. None, including 
Rolf Silber's Kessensfurz, were convin- 
cing. 

The film centres around a young bank 
clerk who wants to impress the girls with 
his Cartier lighter, 


He later borrows his father's leather 
jacket — the father is an aging rock'n 
roll fan — and opls for an alternutive 
lifestyle. 


There are a number of brilliant ideas, 
but the story is too weak to keep the 
whole thing together. 


The comedies were thin in story and 
dialogue and provided little more than a 
series of cheap gags good for A few 
laughs. They were so much geared to 
pleasing the audience that a bit of black 
humour would have been welcome. 


Radical, avant garde cinemd As pre- 
semed by the Austrian director Friede- 
rike Pezold in her Canale Grande does 
not seem particularly popular with the 
younger generation of directors, 


Documentaries were conspicuously 
missing. Andreas Gruber's Drinnen ( 
Draussen (Within & Without), which re- 
ceived a promotional prize, somewhat 
made up for this shortcoıning,. 


` The film tells the story of a social 
worker looking after the patient Hauser 
during praclical training in a mentul in- 
stitution. Its forte is the clarlty with 
which it depicts a peripheral aren of so- 
ciety. 


Wolfgang Staudte ., . uncompromising. 

{Photo: Patrick La Bancu) 
Berlin DEFA where he attracted wide 
attention as a critic of lhe era. 

Prime examples of thal time are Ror. 
tion and Die Mûrder sind unter uns 
(The Murderers are in our Midst) with 
Hildeğard Knef, His film of Heinrich 
Mann's novel Der Untertan (The Patrio. 


, leer) in 195| créated a serisation. 


The film presents an example of the 
German philistine who kicked those be. 
low below him and licked the boots of 
those above, `. . : 

It should be thought provoking that it 
took until 1957 before this ork WAS 
shown in West Germany. 

.Staudte, whose uncampromising atti- 
tude soon caused hini difficulties in the 
ri 
‘After ‘1956 hie woiked only. in thé 

‘Continued on page 11. 


"East, Was'regarded in the West as a ma 
„Who foùls his own backyard, 


Death of a 
film moralist 


Fir director Wolfgang Staudte, who 
J died suddenly aged 77 while shoot- 
ing a TV series in Yugoslavia, was a 
thorn in lhe flesh of both Oerman states. 

The irksome, politically committed 
moralist earned himself an international 
reputation with his many films. 

Reviewing only those he made in ‘the 
past: few years would hardly do him jus- 
tice. By that lime there was little left of 
the once committed social critic dnd 
what he produced was mainly such TV 
series as Tltort, Der Kommissar, Der 
Seewolfand MS Franziska, These were 
Ihe work of a man for whom mastery of 
‘his metier had become routine, 

He learned'his craft as a young man. 
Born into a theatre family in Saar- 
brlicken, he was drawn to the stage, 

His . acting carger began. in the 
.mid-1920s' at the Berliner Volksbihne 
„where he stayed until 193 ر‎ 
During that time he gave guest per- 
formances at Max Reinhardt's Deut- 


sches Theater, playing Brecht and Toller 
Under the dirtction ùf Piscator, 


His roles in political plays di 

1 ys directed 
e spreading: right wing radica- 
1lsm of the timie made hi 
with the Nazis, ۳ PEY 


He worked in advertising where he 


made more than 100. films; Later, hê re- . 


sumed ‘his acting career in the iim Le: 


gion Condor and in 1943 he went into 
.. ` Akrûbat . 


directing with». the ..fi 
Sehû-ddn, ™ 


' Afterthe.war, he worked for the East 


Marlanne Rosenbaum .,, on a winner, 
{Phata: Basis Film) 


he jury at the Max Ophûls Film 
Prize Festival in Saarbrücken found 
it difficult'to pick this year’s winner, 

Eventually they settled for Pepper 
mint. Friedèrı, by Marianne Rosenbaum. 

The festival started modestly in 1980 
with 12 entries. The number of applica- 
lions this year was ‘so large that many 
had to be turned down. 

Twenty nine were accepted. They 
provided four-and-a-half days of cinema 
immersion, but no great discoveries 
emerged. 

The jury admitted films by directors 
who hardly qualified as the new blood, 
0 whom the prize was originally inten- 

For example, Thomas Koerfer (Glut), 
Marianne Lubdcke (Liehe ist kein 
Argumenı) and Rainer Boldi (Im Zei- 
chen des Kreuzes). 

The jury finally settled on Peppernzint 
Frieden. (Peppermint Peace), although 
Rosenbaum is also no newcomer, 

The decision was nevertheless right 
because the film is committed, critical 
and cinematically convincing. 

Il describes life in a Bavarian village 
shortly after the war as seen by SİX-year- 
old Marianne. 

An American'‘soldier called Mister 
Frieden shows up in a huge limousine, 
hands out chewing. gum to the children 
and has a good time with his German 
girfyiend..,. .., ., 

. The war İs over, but.the people have 
not changed. 5 . 

Keenly observing and analysing evê 
step, the film shows how bey, phi. 
listine morality and the sexual bigotry of 
adults confuse and Tighten Marianne. 

Then .as in the past, the adulls' shy 
away from unpleasant truths, minimis- 
ing the conçêntration Camp just öutside 
the village by ‘referring to it as a brick 
factory. و‎ 

The ‘children. are not supposed: to 
know,the adults secret thaughts. 

' During lhe .Korean War, when Ma: 
rianne believes that there is a nuclear 
war coming, her. father comforts her by 
showing heri globe and: demonstrating 
that Korea is on thie: other side:of.the 
world: .. i o e, 

‘' Surrtafistic' shots ' teflect Marianne's 
dreams; fears and hopes, psychoanalyti- 
cally mastering the past aid’ the things 
adults avoid talking about.' 0 

The'whole thing finally results in a 
shock effgct warning of a new disaster. 
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What's in a loaf?‏ 


Sclentlsts at the Federal Graln Processing Instltute in Detmold, Westphalla, test 
bread for nutrltlonal value. More than 200 varletles of bread are regularly put 


(Photo: Globuspress} 


through thelr paces, 


Changes in medical student 
training are urged 


turales, huve such u lasting effect On it 
thd the effect of other medicines can he 
changed. 

When epileptics took birhbiturntes 
tulongside other medicines their effect, 
Dr Herbert Diekmiann told the confe- 
rence, wis reduced cunsiderahly, 

This phenomenon, which cun amount 
tu n dangerous reduction in the proteu- 
tion medicines afford, has heen shown 
ta occur in connection with (he Pill, 

Six women out of i group of K8 sul 
fering from TB hecume prokniunt iı spite 
of taking orl contraceptives, tnd some 
of the uroup suffered from frequent in- 
termediute blcexling tou. 

All had been treated with rifampicin, 
un antibiotic that has been found to be 
effective in denling with tuberculosis. 


But on closer scrutiny it proved lo be 
i substance lhat accelerated reduction 
of the hormones (oestrogens and gustit- 
gens) in the Pill. 

, The normal hormone dose was no 
longer enough lo ensure contraception. 

About 30 agents are already known to 
affect a medicine in the body in this 
way. Similar effects are caused by too 
much asicohol (over 60 grams of pure al- 
cohol per day for men and over 20 
grums for women), smoking and poly- 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. 

The result is acceleration of enzyme 
production and changes in the speed at 
which enzymes are expelled. Serious 
side-effects can occur. 

Pharmacogenetics as a relatively new 
discipline has also made scientists more 
keenly aware of individual reaction put- 
terns, Professor Michel Eichelbaum, 
from Bonn, said. 

By virtue of differences in individual 
genetic make-up, he said, identical drugs 
could have different effects nd side-ef- 
fects on different patients. Doses should 
depend on the patient. 

Variations in day and night rhythm 
have also been found to be significant in 
the effect medicines have. 

Asthma attacks, for instance, often 
occur in the afternoon and early ceven- 
ing. “What we need.is doctors for whom 
the dosage ‘three times daily" is no lon- 
ger a dogma," he concluded, : 

٤ : Klaus Dallibor 

\Stuligarler Zeltuny, 3L Januury [9B4) 


hat we need, says Munich phar- 

mucologist Wolfgung Forth, is 
doctors cupible of deuling intelligently 
with medicines. 

He mide his plen for what he called 
ralionûal therapy ùt ùf conference in 
Darmstadt. 

He would like (o see iı chiunge in the 
training given to medical studenls, who 
ds be sees il are laught wilh too great iin 
emphusis on annlomical and pathologi: 
cul disciplines, 

The hopeless neglect of hiolugicn! 


provesses must be ended. Doctors were 


legally required to take refresher courses 
throughout {heir careers; maybe this 
obligation could be enforced by political 
means, 

The topie of the conference wis how 
the body reucted to medicines, The old 
favourite "Lo be taken three times daily" 
was called into question. 

The body has been shown by recent 
research findings to react ‘much more 
sensitively to drug and food intake than 
is generally imagined. 

External influences such as alcohol, 
smoking, the Pill, other medicines, and 
polychlorinated hydrocarbons such as 
DDT can bring about a lasting change 
in the body. . 

The time of day or night also plays a 
part in the effect of both medicine and 
food on the body. 


A wide range of examples was oul-.. 


lined to the conference. Contrary to est- 
ablished tenets of nutrition theory, Pro- 
fessor Forth said, it was by no means 
immaterial when food was eaten. 

An equal amounl of food had diffe- 
rent effects: “If you eal in the morning 
you will lose weigh; if you wait until 
evening you will put weighI on.” 

He referred to new findings in the 
United States proving that both the 
number of calories consumed and the 
way in which they are consumed matter. 
„ That was because of changes.in che- 
mical conversion processes in the body. 
The metabolism is run by a finely tuned 
system of body substances, the enzymes. 
But it can bé affected by external in- 
fluences, 


` An enzyme by the name of Cytro-- 
„chrome P-450, for instance, is responsi-. 
° ble for converting medicines, . 7 .. 
(Nûarnberger Nachrichlen, 24 January 1984} - 


„: But a number of drugs, such as barbi- 


Cadmium: insidious march 
of an invisible poison 


of five lo ten per cent of noxious cad- 
mium particles via the Food cycle, 

They can poison body cells and have 
u cumulative effect, Cadmium is cons- 
tantly built up in the body and can only 
partly be excreted in (he natural way. 

Cadmium in the food cycle is a parti- 
cularly sad story, Professor Pesch says, 
Contaminated sewige sludge is used as 
fertiliser, inedible grain is fed to cuttle, 
and offal or pluck is eaten by humans, 

H really does seem to be a vicious cir- 
cle. Cudmium has eveh been identified 
in a number of dontestic varieties of 
edible mushroom, while fish meal is of- 
ten cadmiunt-enriched. 

Professor Pesch used fish as an carly 
warning system in previous research 
work. Surfuce whitefish Irom Lake 
Constunce were shown to suffer from 
deformed backbones and ankylosis as û 
resull of cadmium poisoning. 

Similar deformities live iılready been 
observed in ruinbow trout and cod. This 
was one of the reasons why the 96 
pust-morlems were conducled. 

Anuther was û research project deal- 
ing with cuncer of (he upper respirilory 
tract he is working on in colluboration 
with Dr Wolfgang Steiner of the ear, 
nose and throiut clinic al the Universily 
Hospital. 

Cudmium is also transmitted viiı {he 
atmosphere, of course. it slicks lo dust 
pûrlicles ind contribules towurd soil 
pollution somewhere or other, iulwiuys 
assuming it is not inhisled first, 

A risk putient ûs defined by Professor 
Peseh is a heavy smoker (especially of 
certain brands of cigaretle) who lives 
near factory chimneys (in lhe Ruhr, say) 
or ù (lying Forest and eûls a Tair umount 
of cudmium-contaminnted food. 

The Nuremberg area, he says, is sill 
cadmium-frce ousis, bul İts days uty he 
numbered, In a few years’ lime the dan- 
ger level seems sure lo he reached. 

It has alrêndy been exceeded in other 
parls of the country. 

To forestall a “landscape and human 
holocaust’’ Professor Pesch, who is still 
a smoker himself, has outlined political 
demands that are unusually trenchant 
for a scientist. 

Every cigarette packet ought to list de- 
tails not only of the nicotine and tar 
content but also of the cadmium count. 

Everyone who dies of a kidney dis- 
ease ought to be given a post-mortem tO 
determine his cadmium count. 

Drastic cuts in toxin emission and a 
countrywide network of measuring sta- 
tions are, he says, essential as an imme- 
diate measure. : 

Cutbacks in the production and con- 
sumption of cadmium ought lo be envis- 
aged wherever economically conceiv- 
able. 

Environmental levies and tax incenl- 
ives to encourage private environmental 
investments such as pollution control 
systems for motor vehicles and solar 
panels for heating and light must be 
provided to persuade everyone to help 
save nature. : 

Professor Pesch's survey and findings 
have created a stir. After a TV appear- 
ance he was asked by the Federal Health 
Agency for details of the project. 


Maybe this marks: the beginning of a. 


large-scale and, at long last, serious 


campaign against the damage cadmium, 


does. ` : Wolfgang Siöckel 
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Poison waste |1EALTF 
causes a 
burning issue 


FH dust from incinerators has mak 
headlines in Hamburg and Kiel sih 
reports that it contains traces of dior 
the Seveso poison. 


. În reality dioxin is a by-product a 
46 household garbage incinerators int, 
Federal Republic of Germany. It oun 
when waste containing insecticide o 
impregnated wood is burnt, 


ou cant see cadmium. Youı can't 

aste it or smell it. But it's there: 
eywhere, not only in nature but, in 
pwing quantities, in the human body. 
A survey by scientists of the depart- 
en of palhological anatomy at Erlan- 
gı University seems to prove that cad- 
ain is becoming an increasingly se- 
mus health hazard. 
„It does so because domestic garbay: Professor Hans-Jûrgen Pesch and his 
incinerators burn waste at lemperatur ıuiî analysed the tissue of 96 corpses of 
of only 800° and 1,400°C. pople from the Nuremberg area to de- 

In an industrial incinerator dio} gmine the toxin count accumulated. 
would either be destroyed or not gevr} \fsing an atomic ubsorption spectro- 
ated. At such high temperatures itisÎ quometer dried body tissue was dis- 
most entirely broken down into carte ied and analysed. 
dioxide, water and hydrochloric acd | patients’ files were then examined and 

Destruction of dioxin is no problee| latives interviewed to find out whether 
technically, The problem is a shortageef hedeceased had heen heivy smokers, 
incineration capacity and lack of funk The renal cortex of one patient wis 

Incinerating ù Lon of domestic gf ad lo contain 55 purts of cidmium 
age costs aboul DM70, whereas a lon xı million, which may not sound ular- 
industrial waste costs between DMI E iven that the World Health Orgit- 
and DM600 to incinerate. 0 in e the danger level il 

5 . jW parts per million. 

Apart from facilities run by chek gu, Professor Pesch's interpretation 
companies there are only three i j| e findings makes il inıpossible to 
اا‎ wuste incinerators Î imiss them as harmless. 


1 The mdmium count in the tissue ol 

One is in Ebenhausen, nenr Ml yearolds is as high ûs in that of 
stadt, and has an annul capaci year-olds, which would seem to pro- 
60,000 tons. Another is in Herten. fe hat cadmium contiminition has oc- 
phalia, and has a capucily of 3 ured mainly over the pist IS years. 
tons. The third is in Bibesheim, j He puts forward two arguments thitt 
Darmstadt, and has a capacity of bar out Ihis inference. One is that iu 
tons. | mparable post-war survey impresaive- 

All three are technically capable $ Showed the cadmium count in the 
making dioxin harmless, but al Pë human body to have heen on the decline 
only Ebenhnusen is officially allowed] hose days. 

The other lwo have been refused}, "OWadays cadmium is found in the 
mission by the uuthorities for one 1# then a higher concentration in 
or another. he lung, e and liver,. and the 

dior St COunt of all in the kidneys. 

Yet:the: need for ever greater 5 ا‎ Pesch is critical of earlier 
urgent. Take the 14 million cubic Î ugheg 0 0 0 E 0 
of dioxin-contaminated waste # iy and th ECU Ol IRE: KIC 
Georgswerder dump in HamburB. Fiat jj 1€ renal cortex, with the result 

„j high cadmium counts tended to be 

It would take nearly 90 years lo 


: 2 ly evened out. 
at one of today's industrial waste f: 


Cortex of the kidney is now 
erators, and at today's prices the 0F town lo contain on average twice as 
tion would cost DM6.Sbn. 


uch cadmium as the medulla. 
More and more dioxin-contam’ 


Is more, annual world produc- 
dumps are likely to be identified’ 1 11 imiurm has steadily increased. 
Germany. The regulations were Uh. Itwas a mere 14 tons a year, The 
factory until well into the 1960s. 


jul now is roughly 17,000 tons, and 
Even if all the regulations had jir 


desn't even include the East bloc, 
observed, more and more of the 


0 figures are not available. 

. ith of the world's cadmium requi- 
he Fe produced and consumed in 
bed Tal Republic of Germany. It is 
IM zinc foundries, in paint manu- 
` 5 an anti-corrosive and for car 


minated, 

That is because measurement té 
ques have been greally improved Û 
cent years, In years gone by dioxin 
centrations at the Georgswerde! 
could not even have been measu 


The only hope industrial waste %F 
sal experts have to offer in cons" 
is that technologically the Federsl 3 
public of Germany is a world leat 
treating toxic waste. 


Il shares this distinction with 
mark and Holland. Germany is * | 
ahead of the United States in ê | 
waste as America is ahead of Û” ky 
in space research. 

Hanns Jùrgen TÊ j 
(Welt am Sonntag, 29 Janî ` 


Cadmium is contained, in the smoke 
Jiy Dower station chimney stacks. li 
In cigarette smoke, which is 
io di Tlangen survey took such 
4 ‘Stnguish between smoker and 
rs inhale about 50 per cent 
n cadmium in tobacco, the cad- 
5 in the renal cortex, the 
5 ger Zone in this context, is on 
: times higher than for 
ro x imokers are by no means out 
S Way. They still have an intake 


` trealment capacily grows in 


` dumps could still turn out to be temen 
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Detailed checks were undertaken in 
96 cuses. Action in time had been able to 
uvert danger, or suspicions were found 
to be baseless. 

There are many ways of treuting da 
contaminated site. They runge from 
“firming up" its foundations and build- 
ing walls to separate danger zones from 
ordinary ground to excavating the entire 
site, decontaminating lhe waste and 
dumping il somewhere more suit- 
able. 

The last-named method is clearly the 
best. It is the one that has been deman- 
ded for the Georgswerder dump in 
Hamburg. But it is extremely expensive. 

Johannes Jager of the Technicul Uni- 
versity, West Berlin, said each cubic me- 
tre of waste was likely to cost about 
DMSO. 1 

This method of dealing with the dump 
at Gerolsheim in lhe Rhineland-Piulali- 
nate, where dioxin and other lethal poi- 
sons were illegally dumped for years, 
would take years and cost an estimated 
DMI.Sbn. 


The toxic substances would have to be 
unearthed and shipped elsewhere, and 
there could be no guarantée that treat- 
ment would entail no danger. 


The legal position is that the owner of 
the land is liable. Many waste disposal 
companies facing the prospect of liabili- 
ty have chosen to go bankrupt as a pre- 
caution. 


That leaves the taxpayer holding the 
baby. It is virtually impossible to find 
out who is to blame because no records 
were kept and the operators are unlikely 
to volunteer information. 

Have we at least learnt our lesson? I 
is hard to say. Regulations now provide 
for strict controls and there have been 
no “new” environmental scandals of 
late. 

But, we are all subjected to creeping 
poisoning by environmental chemicals, 
according to Rainer Griesshummer of 
the Ecological Institute, Freiburg. 

The situation, he said, would not real- 
ly improve until the output of harmful 
substances was substantitlly reduced. 

Herbert Fuehr 
(Nûrııberger Nachrichten, 16 Jınuary 1984) 
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wl THE ENVIRONMENT 


Dumped chemicals pose a 
nation-wide threat 


are dangerous in (heir normal stale, but 
problems are sure Lo arise if they start lo 
leak, especially into the ground water. 

That is why just about every disused 
waste duınp and every disused chemical 
faclory site can be suspecled of being 
poteııtially dangerous. 

Kluus Stief of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, West Berlin, outlined 
the possible dangers. People and an- 
imals could be endangered by direct 
contact with toxic materials (during 
construction work, for instance), while 
leaks could poison drinking water. 

Something of the kind usually has to 
happen before we come to realise what 
an old waste dump conceals, or even to 
suspect its existence. 

Herr Stief agreed with environmental 
and local government experts in Bad 
Orb thal little or nothing is known about 
the nature and amount of waste dump- 
ed. 

This is either because it was dumped 
illegally or because people realised at 
the lime that dumping such substances 
was not lhe best way to dispose of them. 
So they kept quiet about it. 

Records only had to be kept from the 
early 1970s when the Waste Disposal 
Act came into force, Industry, hauliers 
and the usually private owners of waste 
dumps didn't take the provision too se- 
riously, and all concerned relied on 
grass growing over lhe entire business. 

But the chickens are now coming 
home to,roost. In many Larder the uu- 
thorities are busy locating and catalogu- 
ing “old bıırdens” and keeping an eye 
on sites. 

Hesse had probably made the most 
headway, said Carl-Otto Zubiller of the 
Wiesbaden Environmental Affairs Mi- 
nistry, with the public beiııg called on to 
help compile a full list of sites and as- 
sess lhe risks. 


NURNBERGER 


Ilasten ("ald burdens'") is the term 

hlandly used by experts to denote 
ihe chemical iime-bomb ticking away 
inside disused waste dumps all over 
Germany, 

Toxins identified in ùu dump at 
Geurgswerder, Hamburg, include E 605, 
u pesticide popular with crime novelists 
as û poison, and dioxin, the particularly 
lethal poison thal laid waste to Seveso, 
Maly, some years ago. 

The dump is 45 metres (48ft) tall. 
Chemical reuctions are bubbling away 
inside, with temperatures of over 60°C 
(140°F). 

No-ûne knows for sure how many 
substances the dump contains, and if it 
is true that unexploded bombs were 
dumped at Georgswerder, (hen the en- 
tire dump could fly sky-high. 

Georgswerder is not an isolated in- 
stance, There are similar dumps in near- 
ly every Lard, and every dump contains 
countless substances unbeknown to ei- 
ther lhe authorities or the public. 

Then there are disused factory sites on 
which dangerous substances ranging 
from tar oil and solvents to oils that con- 
tain dioxin are stored. 

Only estimates exist of the number of 
such disused dumps. There could be 
2,000 in Gernıany, a conference at 
Arnoldshain Protestant Academy, Bad 
Orb, has been told. 

There could equally welt be 20,000 or 
even, as some experls cluinn, 40,000 — 
and there is sure to be one near where 
all of us live. 

It is hard to say whether all these 
dumps, assuming they were all located, 


environmental policy must be pursued 
that leads eventually to binding interna- 
tional agreements, possibly ‘combined 
with technological and financial assis- 


‘tance. 1 


But we are still a long way away from 
this target. 

The Federal Republic as a “particu- 
larly seriously affected country" has 
lately made a number of international 
bids, just as the Scandinavian çountries 
have sought to gain a hearing since the 
1970s. 

Moves have been made on desulphu- 
rising chimney-stack gas and on lead- 
free fuel, but there is neither a consistent 
approach nor clearly defined targets nor 
an effective means of getting things 
done. 


So difficulties were a foregone con- ۰ 


clusion, Dr Prittwitz said in presenting 
his findings. 

As long as environmental affairs were 
dealt with by Interior Ministry officials 


.and EPA staff as an afterthought, so to 


speak, and the Foreign Office had very 
little say in the matter, we would remain 
nowhere near an even partially satisfac- 
tory solution, he said. 

Dr Prittwitz conceded, however, that 
the trend is moving from purely formal 
and non-binding arrangements to at- 
tempts to arrive at specific improve- 
ments. 1 


(Handelsblatı, 25 January 1984; 


Air pollution: 
international 
` steps essential 


kilotons in 1990 in countries that are 
parties to the ECE convention on long- 
range international atmospheric pollu- 
tion, 

Nitrous oxide pollution is likely to in- 
crease too, given that many countries are 
embarking on a stage of industrialisa- 
tion in which high combustion tempera- 
tures result in corresponding by-pro- 
ducts. 

Since atmospheric pollution is stored 
and amassed in the soil, plants and ma- 


.terial, any such trend in European pollu- 


tion would be catastrophic, the report 
says. 1 : 

In Central Europe the highest level of 
sulphur dioxide emission in the GDR, 
followed by Belgium, Czechoslovakia 
and Britain. . 

The Federal Republic comes seventh, 
whereas for nitrous oxide the running is 
made by Holland, followed by Belgium, 


the Federal Republic and Britain, with - 


the GDR and Czechoslovakia trailing 

well behind in sixth and eighth places, 
The conclusion to be reached can 

only.be that at,national level an external 


WE Germany is responsible for 
slightly less than half of its at- 
maspheric pollution. The rest comes 
from other countries, 

,„ By 1990 more than two thirds may be 
imported, and the pollution level will 
probably be largely unchanged, 

This arlarming conclusion is reached 
in ı report by the International Institute 
for the Environment and Society, a unit 
of the Scientific Research Centre in 
West Berlin, : 

The project was backed financially by 
ihe Scientific Research Association 
(DFO). 

Pollution control in recent years has 
led to sulphur output declining slightly 
in built-up areas, whereas long-range, 
high-altitude pollution extending for 
thousands of miles has marked time, 

„In the long-range Category an incréase 
may even be expected for nitrous oxides. 

The Berlin institute's Dr Volker Pritt- 
witz sys sulphur output in the Federal 
Republic will probably decline from 
3.500 tons a Year in 1980 to about 3,000 
tons by 1990. 1 

But other Eurdpean'countries will in- 
crease their ‘output markedly, Several 
European countries, such as Poland, gre 
pursuing a “tall chimney" policy that is, 
in the final analysis,'to the Federal Re- 
public's detriment, - : . 

Sulphur output iş expected to increase 
from 64,035 kilotons in 1980 to.68,500 
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Substitute for courts and 
punishment brings results 


Only 15 of 165 offenders under the 
project in Marl have relapsed. 

Beckmann suys (hat because the max- 
imum time lapse between the crirne ind 
the educational measure is lhree weeks, 
offenders are still conscious of their 
crime. They do their “atonement work” 
without much complaining. 

“They are much more motivated than 
those who have been sentenced by a 
court to do the same work," says Karla 
Arend, head of the Hülsberg Youth 
Centre. 

Impressed by the success of the Marl 
model, North Rhine-Westphalia's 
Justice minisler is now considering ex- 
tending lhe experiment to include other 
crimes, such as assault and battery, 

Former Justice Minister Inge Don- 
nepp: "You cannot use heavy artillery 
against sparrows." 

The City of Gladbeck has announced 
its intention to introduce a similar 
scheme, 

{Dic Zeil, 27 January 1984} 


Continued from page 14 


under the same conditions as (hase of 
European royalty 100 years ago, “he 
suid. : 

Professor Hellbrigge also criticised 
anli-family policies, the child allowance 
which he described as laughable, dis- 
criminalion against big families and 
thinking in terms of entitlement, 

His conclusion: “Unless we change 
our way of thinking andl make use of our 
optimal conditions, our sucicly will dic a 
grllesotne death." 

He ulso drew attention l0 the uccclc« 
ralecl developmen of children, (heir eaar- 
ly puborty and the fact that this, along 
with the intellectual development, sets in 
earlier in girls Wun in boys. 

He described c0- -cducation for chil» 
dren of the snme age as "unjust towards 
boys." 

Professor Peter Strunk, hend of the 
Freiburg Univérsity Clinic for Child and 
Youth Psychiatry, said (hat there are 
three times as many couples prepared to 
adopt children than there are children 
available for adoption. 

He warned prospective adoptive 
parents of illustons and the belief that 
they would get “little , princesses from 
the Far East." 

Adoptive parenls should realise thal 
they could well wind up with a problem 


‘child whose early history is unknown. 


Adopted children usually doa belter 


. than those who grow up in institutions, 
` but they s are mote prone to iliness. They 


also find it more difficult to acquire ari 
identity. 

He stressed that adoption .presuppa- 
‘ses maturity. Prospective parents musk 
be wiiling to make sacrifices. 

Professor Strunk also deall with thé 
children of divorced parents, saying thal 
the final arrangement was based on mu- 
tual agreement in 80 per cent of cases. 

He put the aumber of children affect 
ed by divorcè ut 80,000 a year. 

in’ arranging : :visiling ighis, judges 


` muét take.intû account that a child that 
:is forced ta set an unlaved parent is dri- 


ven into emotional conflict, 
The result is growing antipathy and 
' estrangement, he said. . 
0 ane Brauer 
,(GenerahAnzeiger Borin. 17 January 1954) 


A Rhine Westphulian town has 
had sıuıch success with u pilol pro- 
ject to substitute educational measures 
for punishment for same crimes thùut 
consideration is heing given to extend- 
ing the system. 

In the first year of the project, in 
Murl, the relapse rate has dropped from 
3Û per cent to nine per cent, says a youth 
authority official, Hermann Beckmann. 

He says one of the muin reasons is 
that the muximum lime between crime 
and hearing is three weeks. 

That means that the offence is still 
fresh in the mind of the offender. The 
normal legal process takes five to six 
months. The offender is no longer able 
1o relate the punishment to the crime 
and there is tremendous psychological 
sirain. 

The Marl project educational meas- 
ures include truffic lectures, work ùt 
youth centres, old people's homes or 
with animals. 

Usually, a juvenile who has been 
charged will appear before u juvenile 
court, regardless of whether he has a re- 
cord or tot. 

The police prepare the case, forward 
it to the public prosecutor, who presses 
charges.The defendent is either found 
guilty and punished, or is dcquilled. 

Beckmiunn says {his procedure often 
lends to family dramus, Parents sudden- 
ly see their children us criminals. Other 
young people call them Krrickis or jiil- 
birds. 

Young peuple never previously in 
trouble become stigmatisced because uf 
ım holalecdl winelow breaking or shoplif- 
ting incident, 

And since it usually takes five to six 
monlhs between the crime and sentence, 
the offencler is no longer able to fit the 
punishment to the erine. 

Beckmann: “He loses his awureness 
of having (lone something wrong. There 
is a build-up of fear und tension, resul 
ting in intolerable psychological strain." 

The pultern can lead lo a career in 
crime. 

Beckmiunn developed his Marl model 
in close cooperation with the public 
prosecutor and the police. 

In prevalent cases as shoplifting, van- 
dalism and driving without a licence, the 
police no longer automatically forward 
the case to the prosecutor. Instead, they 
send the juvenile and his parents to the 
Jugendgerichtshiltfe. 

If the culpril admits what he has done 
and volunteers to work for some social 
institulion or allend a traffic education 
course, [he matler is settled. 


The pilot project only became passi- 


ble when the North Rhine-Westphalian 
Interior .Ministry agrced to cooperate by 
dropping some of the red tape. 

[r the normal course, police regula- 
tions say that a case may be referred to 
the youth authority instead of the court 
only if “there is evidence lhat the juven- 
ile is endangered." 

, And even then this applies only if the 
file has already been sent to the prosecu: 
tor's office, al which point it is nearly 
impossible: to prevent charges being 
pressed, . 

. The Ministry . has waived, E ‘for 
Marl. .. 

Since’ the Jugendgerichtshilfs fs naw 
tbe first:to be informed arld usually imi- 
‘poses séme: socially relevant work, the 
prosecutor need rot press charges: 


promotion and changing of schools. 
They are also asked to solve problems 
involving school stress, exam jitters, in- 
Ability to concentrate and Iruancy. 

Professor Nissen says the problenis 

litve increased since education reforms. 

"What decides university entry and il 
suCtesslul cureer {odity is specific school 
performance rather (han personality and 
tharucter.'” 

The situation has now also come un- 
der nrissive alinck from the Child Pro- 
tection Society. Willer Bilrsch speaks of 
a "scandalous development," 

Doctors say pills cannot salve proh- 
lems atl school. 

One question is whelher {he parents 
need treutment more han their children. 

A small proportion of children with 
learning diflîculties have brain malfunc- 
tions requiring intensive medical cure. 

Their performance is frequently ham- 
pered by the inabilily to concentrate, 
fidgeting and deficiencies in certain sec- 
tors, says Professor Nissen. 

Experts differenliale between heredi- 
lary learning difficulties and those due 
to brain malfunctioning or environmen- 
tul shortcomings. 

Some ten per cent of schoolchildren 
are estimated to have such difficulties. 

There have been repcated warnings 
agilinst {he uncontrolled consumption of 
soculled concentration and learning 
pills. 

Exam nerves ire now ollen suppress- 
eel by huabluckers and a good night's 
sleep is eıtured with sleeping pills. 

The indiscriminate use of pills virtual- 
ly programmes drug ind narcotics abtıse 
EOI Jochen Aumiller 

(Die Weli, HFJanuary IURAI 
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1 read DIE WELT partic 
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| Pep pills given 
to improve 
k school results 


DIE ®$ WELT 


oases SCT FEI SE HIK OLE SII SL 


etween 25 and 35 per cent of prima- 
ry end secondary school students 
mpularly lake pep pills, says Walter 
Hirsch, president of the Child Protec- 
ion Society. 

The idea is to improve school perfor- 
wnct and {he obvious question is: ls 
he pill abuse due to performance pres- 
wrt at school or to pirentitl failure? 


The extent of the problem is shown hy 
ıuudy prepared by the Federal Centre 
[u Health Information: 36 per cent of 
penis are prepured to use drlgs to im- 
lise" rather Han itn abstrıtet image" gose their children's performnce at 
which te identify uncself for part ofk shool. And they do it un i grand scale. 
way without heconing dependent” Asurvey shows that 17.3 per cent of 
She contrasted this with lhe Meek ge 190 school beginners involved were 
ness OF TV images and a world ofl gien psychophiarmiwat on one ur more 
ters dnd idvertising. The person, i xasions. 
E ا‎ 0 1 i ا ا‎ Aconspicuous fuel is that the drugs 
thith SNORE wihe PY we the same ils {hose uscd by the mo- 
bers. 
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Waltzing at Bhagwan's 
UIhotos: Jitrgen Yolln 


that ufien fails to reveal the conti 
by an empty idol. 

‘True to the tenet “it's all there for 
king." people are taught te take a 
thin (mentally) grasp. 

‘This hits led to the emergence’ 
Professor Schûnfeller called “ni 
people” and prevented the fora 1 
an ilentily. 

Adults, she suppested, are only 
who du nol succunth to the 


Wirzburg child paychiitrist Prolessar 
Nissen sys ductors are increits- 
being consulted on school entry, 


(mothers want to be yotnger han 
daughters) and "who are capahleol 
ding û common clenominutor orl 
faihles." 

She sees a major danger in “PY 
becoming last iis people dnd زا‎ 
into tnogus for the experts." 
their personal responsibility to 4# 
logical world and “train their child : 
do the sume.’ 

But only those who do’ “hot etisuthf 1 
there is order within hemser 
manipulited. 

"Saying that they ure eing mani 
ed is an i wiy out for those Offer Lira nunca 
tno lazy or too timid to makê thet : 
decisioris."" 

Professor Theodor Hellbrdgse E BELT is one of the 
of the Child Centre in Munich, 2 1 read ever day 
Germany was the country most Jl obe as widely and 
to children and that it had te ¥ !infanmed as 
lowest birth rate. 

One în six pregnancies ends 
tion, snd 70 per cent of these f 
are carried out for soci reason" 
warld's richest country, he sid. 

He said hal Gefman VF 
ideals were centred around 1. 
understuud drive for self- realisalirt 
sêntimental egocenlrism.” 

' Yet children in Germany get i 
the best Starts hecituse of m 
cine. ٍ 
He pointed out that in 18304 : 
cent of children died before fê 
uge of 10 compared with ‘three 
in 1970, He also described f 
standard of' Germany's, children? f. 
highest in the world. 

"The children of skilled wo 
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Bhagwan movement opens its 
discos despite opposition 


and its ninth “Zorba the Buddhi Raj- 
neesh Disco". 

The authorities even went so fiir ds (o 
announce (hit the sanyassin would ne- 
ver get a licence. 

But the toughness of the authorities 
and the resulting puhlicly bas bad the 
opposite of the desired eftect: Sunyassitt 
shops, resturants and discolheqtues nit- 
tionwide are crowded, cash registers iire 
ringing and the lide of people Flocking 
to their meditation dentres is rising. 

Walter H. Rueh 
1Die Welt, 21 Januiry 1984) 


Parental confusion ‘a Cause 0 
problems in children 


any parents don't know how to 
bring up their children and the 
wide range of publications on (he sub- 
ject only makes them more confused. 
The results of the parents" Failure ire 
behavioural prohlems in the children. 
This was ûne of lhe conclusions it {he 
9th West German Psychotherapy Semi- 
nar in Aachen. 


The #00 delegates were were told thiıt 
piırents feel impotent und often capilu- 
lute in the face of modern trends: There 
ure the downgrading of tradilionil mu- 
ral values and conflicting child-rearing 
methods. 

There is the trend Lowiurds selt-realinit- 
tion (with its negative cflects alreudy in 


evidence"). And.there is the Pood ul 


sensory perception and drug addiction 
in u society caught between affluence 
und performance drive on the one hinl 
und, ou the other, in opting oul men- 
tality. 

Even experts ure faced with ia dilenı- 

ma: should they give in lo the tendency 
to make the child an interesting subject 
of scientific research or should they can- 
tinue to rely on their subjective und 
emotional experience. 

‘Child ‘and youth psychiatrist Profes- 
sor Thea Schénfelder suggested an 
“old-fashioned approach." Parents 
should once more become examples. 


An example, she told the meeting. is 
Omens alivê, somethîng Ican visua- 


They concede that they tire interested 
neither in the trade unions nor in i 
works council. 

And they reject church accusilions 
that the Bhagwan movement was unti- 
family, that it destroyed personalities, 
endangered youth and promoted psy- 
chological dependence: "We get attack- 
ed, but nobody tries to talk with us." 

In the end, the city gave in and grant 
ed the disco licence. 

The sanyassin presented themselves to 
the local police, asked to be made mem- 
bers of the Bielefeld Catering Associa- 
tion. They showered officials with [lo- 
Wers. 

The city council felt that, in vitw of 
the mood, it had to give a reason for 
granting the licence, and it issued a 
public statement: 

“The application wus considered sole- 
ly in the light of trading considerations, 
and there was no scope for discretioniiry 
powers... The licence for the disco- 
theque is not a seal of approval for the 
religious and other activities of the 
Bhagwan movement." 

The movement has been meeting with 
much difficulty in Germany. 

Wiesbaden rejected ù disco applica- 
tion und the rejection was upheld i ih a 
lower court. 

The council argued that the Hcence 
would endanger public order “hecause 
the Bhagwan movement is not Chris- 
tian." 

A higher coürt reversed the ruling on 
the grounds that the Gerınan Conustilu- 
tion does nal require business activities 
to be compatible with Christianity, 

The Bhùgwan .movement’s worst 
struggles have been in Hanover and 
Dûsseldorf. 

ln Hanover, it nıade u successful bid 
to buy the “Musik Palast," Germany's 
third largest discotheque. But then it met 
with. opposition from a -unique..assort- 
ment of bedfellows: the German Com- 
munist Party, C DU, FDP and SPD, plus 
the two major churches. 

. Despite this, the sanyassin weregiven 
a temporary licence. Their disco Opened 
in early January. 

`` In Düsseldorf, hê barrage against the 
sanyassin waš joined by a cabinet mem- 
ber; and the ‘council is ‘iow pressing 
breweries into boycotting the movement 
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he people who pay the DMS admis- 

sion far an evening ùl Bielefeld's 
“Zorba ıhe Buddha Rujneesh Disco" 
dilTer from the usual disco-goers. 

Mimy are pust the first lush of youth. 
They drive expensive curs and wear bu- 
siness suils rather thun jeans and sweil- 
ters, The wumen’s dresses come from 
expensive boutiques, 

The music is ulso different: waltzes 
und tangos rather (han rock and reggae. 

Newspupers describe the Bhagwan 
discotheque us the nicest, cheitpest utd 
mast popular in Biclefeld. 

The lighting is mainly in shades of 
red, Ceiling and walls are white, the fur- 
niture dark blue; and plants, flowers 
und mirrors abound, There are no dark 
corners ind {he sound level is low, 

Many of the visitors cûme out of cu- 
riosity about the saffron-robed owners 
of the establishment whose brown neck 
chains carry the image of their guru, 
Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh. 

The whole thing began when the Bie- 
lefeld city authorities gave in to com- 
plaints about the lack of night life in a 
cily of 315,000 and authorised another 
discotheque. 

Star hairdresser Michael Rosinski haci 
bought the well-known but no longer fa- 
shionable “Ratscafé" which he decided 
to Lear down and replace by a business 
complex: with boutiques, art galleries, 
florists, a bakery, u Chinese restaurant 
and, of qourse, a hairdressing salon. : 

A discotheque. in the basement soon 
ran into financial problems. This gave 
the the Bhagwan people the chanice hey 
were altet. 

They took over the lease in 4 bid to 
gel the discotheque back on its feet, as 
they had done with other businesses in 
Eastern Westphalia. 

„But before the 60 or so , Bielefeld 
sApyasşin (aş the Bhagwan followers call 
themselyes) . were able .lo open their 
“Zorba the Buddha Rajneesh Disco" 
théy had to fi 18h il out ip court, 

The, opposition .was , spearheaded by 
the CDU which had joined forces .with 
its, main politiçal opponent, the ŞPD,  . 

‘The CDU-SPD coalition, was, joined’ 
by the retailers association, represenla- 
tives ûf businéss, the catering. industry 
and the ‘churches, 

‘They fedaretl that yoùngğ people might, 
be led astray and demanded that thé city 
use all legal means to avert the’ "red mer 
nûde” 

“The! Sanyassin wént on the’ oNferisive, 
saying that they do not ‘proselytise and! 
that drugs are strictly forbidden. 

Rusihesš and the catering ptople fear. 
ed that the followers with their music 
ahd collection boxes would ‘spoil the 
city's image ‘and, above all, that they 
would harm business. 

The sûniyassin. denied ‘chdrges that 
they] pay neither social security contribu» 
tions nor minimum wages and that they 
ignore regulations on working hours: 
""We'te'all one big family,” they said. 

Wages earned by individual members 
go into the family kitty and, besides, 

they do not work for money but Tor love.. 
AlÎ members of ihe family have enough 
packet money. 
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Substitute for courts and 
punishment brings results 


Only 15 of 165 offenders under the 
project in Marl have relapsed. 

Beckmann says that because the max- 
imum time lapse between the crime und 
the educational measure is {hrec weeks, 
offenders are still conscious of their 
crime. They do their “atonenıent work" 
without much complaining. 

“They are much more motivated than 
those who have been sentenced bY a 
court to do the same work," says Karla 
Arend, head of the Hûülsherg Youth 
Centre. 

Impressed by the success of the Marl 
model, North Rhine-Westphalia's 
justice minister is now considering ex- 
tending the experiment to include other 
crimes, such as issault and battery. 

Former Justice Minister Inge Don- 
nepp: "You cannot use heavy artillery 
against sparrows." 

The Cily of Gladbeck has announced 
its inlention to introduce u similar 
scheme, 

(Dic Zeil, 37 Junuury 19%4) 


Continued from page 14 


under the same conditions as those of 
European royalty (00 years ugo, “he 
suid. 

Professor Hellbrlgge ulso crilicised 
unli-family policies, the child allowance 
which he described as laughable, dis- 
criminalion against big families and 
thinking in terms of entitlement. 

His conclusion: “Unless we chunge 
our way of thinking and ınıke use of otr 
optimal conditions, our society will dic it 
gruesome death." 

He also drew ulttention lo lhe uccelu- 
ruled clevulopmenl of children, their ear- 
ly puberty and the fact that this, along 
with the intellectual development, sets in 
eurlier in girls thun İn hays. 

He deseribecl co-eclucation for chil 
dren of the sine dge us “unjust towards 
boys," 

Professor Peter Strunk, head of the 
Freiburg University Clinic for Child und 
Youth Psychiatry, said that there are 
three times as many couples prepared to 
adopt children than {here are children 
available for adoption. 

He warned prospective adoptive 
parents of illusions and (he belief that 
1hey would get “little princesses from 
the Far East." 

Adoptive parents should realise that 
they could well wind up with a problem 
child whose early history is unknown. 

Adopled children usually do beller 
than those who grow up in institutions, 


` but they are more prone to illness. They 


also find it more difcult to ucquire an 
identity, 

Fle stressed that adoption .presuppo- 
ses maturity. Prospective parents must 
be willing to make sacrifices. 

Professor Strunk also dealt with the 
children of divorced parents, saying that 
the final arrangement was based on mu- 
tual agreement in 80 per cent of cases, 

„ He put the number of children affecl- 
ed by divorce at 40,000 a year. 

In. arranging visiing righis, judges 
must take inlo account that a child that 
is forced to see an unloved parent is dri- 


, ven into emotional conflict. 


The result is growing antipathy and 
estrangement, he said. 
ا‎ Anne Brihırer 
{fieneral-Anzeiger Bann, 17 January 1984) 


A Rhine Westphuliun town hus 
had such success with a pilot pro- 
ject ta substitute educational meiısures 
for punishment for some crimes that 
consideration is being given to exlend- 
ing the system. 

In the first year of the project, in 
Marl, the relapse rale has dropped from 
30 per cent to nine per cent, says a youth 
authority official, Hermann Beckmann, 

He says one of the main reasons is 
1hat the muximıum time between crime 
and hearing is three weeks. 

That means that the offence is still 
fresh in the mind of the offender. The 
normal legal process takes five to six 
months. The offender is no longer able 
to relate the punishment to the crime 
ind there is tremendous psychological 
strain. 

The Marl project educalional meas- 
ures include traffic lectures, work at 
youth cenlres, old people's homes or 
with animals. 

Usuully, a juvenile who fıas been 
charged will appear belore a juvenile 
court, regardless of whether he has a re- 
cord or nol. 

The police prepare the cuse, forwurd 
it to the public prosecutor, who presses 
cChurges.The delendent is either found 
BlUilly and punished, or is acquitted. 

Beckmiınn says this procedure often 
lends to Family dramas. Parents sudden- 
ly see their children ts criminals. Other 
young peuple call them Krrtckis or juil- 
birds. 

Yuung people never previously in 
irouble become stigmatised because of 
ûn olated window breaking or shoplif-= 
ting incident. 

And since it usually kıkes five tO xix 
months belween the erime and senlence, 
ıhe offender ix no longer able to fît the 
punishment to (he crime. 

Beckmann: “Ile loses his awarèness 
of having done something wrong. There 
is 4 build-up of fear and tension, restl- 
ting in inlolerable psychological strain." 

The pattern can leud to u career in 
crime. 

Beckmann developed his Marl model 
in close cooperation with the public 
prosecutor and the police. 

In prevalent cases as shoplifting, van- 
dalism and driving without a licence, the 
police no longer automatically forward 
the case to the prosecutor. Instead, they 
send the juvenile and his parents to the 
Jugendgerichtshilfe. 

[f the culprit admits what he has done 
and volunteers lo work for some social 
institution or attend a Lraffic education 
course, lhe matter is settled. 


The pilot project only became possî- 


ble when the North Rhine-Westphatian 
Interior Minislry agreed to cooperate by 
dropping some of the red tape. 

In the nofmal course, police regula- 
tions say that a case may be referred to 
the youth authority instead of the courl 
only if “there is evidence that the juven- 
ile is endangered." 

And geven then this applies only if the 
file has already been sent to the proşccu- 
tors office, at: which point it is nearly 
impossible to prevent charges being 
pressed. . : 

The Ministry has waived this ` for 
Marl. 8 ک۷‎ 

Since the Jugerdgerichtshilfe is now 
the first to be informed and usually im” 


poses some socially relevant work, the - 


prosecutor need not press charges. 
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g YOUTH promotion und changing of schools. 
1 They are iılso asked lo solve problems 
involving school stress, exam jitters, in- 
ibilily to concentrate and truancy. 

Professor Nissen says the problems 
hiye increased since education relorms. 

"What decides university entry and a 
successful curecr lodity is specific school 
perlornutnce rather than personality and 
vharavrter. 

The situation has now also come un- 
der mussive utltck from the Child Pro- 
tection Society. Walter Bilrsch speaks of 
a “scandialous development,” 

Ductors say pills cannot salve proh- 
lems at school. 

One question is whelher the parents 
need (reutmenl more than their children. 

A small proportion of children with 
learning difficulties have brain malfunc- 
tions requiring intensive medicitl cire. 

Their performance is frequently ham- 
pered hy the inability to concentrate, 
fidgeting and deficiencies in certain sec- 
tors, says Professor Nissen. 

Experts differentiale between heredi- 
lary learning difficulties and those due 
to brain malfunctioning or environmen- 
tal shortcomings. 

Some len per cent of schoolchildren 
are estimiited to have such difliculties. 

There have been repcited warnings 
igı:tinst the uncontrolled consumption ol’ 
concenltrllion anl learning 


fı Pep pills given 
`¦ to improve 
school results 
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Between 25 ind 35 per cent of primi- 
Jy and secondary school students 
ygularly take pep pills, siys Walter 
isch, president of the Child Protec- 
iu Society. 

The idea is lo improve school perfor- 
mice and the obvinus question is: ls 
ik pill abuse due to performance pres- 
ye at school or to parental fuilure? 


The extent of (he problem is shown by 
ııudy prepared by the Federal Cenlre 
fu Health Informnition: 36 per cent of 
pints are preparecl to use drugs to im- 
lise" rather hin iam abstract image uf pore their children's performance itt 
which to identify oneself Tor purlofll shool, And they do it on u aritnd Scule. 
Way without becoming dependent | 4A survey shows that 17.3 per cent uf 

She cotrintecl this with the fetil ye 190 schaol beginners invulved were 
ness of TV images ind i world ofjef gen psychophirmaca on one or more 
And ddvertising. The person.  geasions. 


Waltzing at Bhagwan's 
tPhotns: Jûrgen Vole. 


Exam nerves are now ollen suppress- 
edl by betablockers and ù good night's 
sleep is ensured with sleeping pills. 

The indiscriminate use of pills virtuiıl- 
ly prugramımes drug ind narcutics abuse 
in later life. 


J. his been replaced by a visuli 


: : 2 conspicuous fact is thit (he drugs 
age which she likened to "the pug] A OSPicous fal i> 1 IME 


tht often Fails to reywal thre cones e sime as hase used by the mu- 
by an empty idol, . 01 
“True to the tenet “it's all there fort _ Mrzburg child paychiatrist Professor 
king," peuple dire tuuglıt to take lf. Nissen Sys doctors iire iDnCrUAs- 
than Gnentdly) gritsjs. ely being consulted on school entry, 

This has led to the emergence ofl 
Professor Schénfelder culled "mis 
people” ind prevented Ihe Tormatiin 
an identity. 

Adults, she supkested, are only 
who du not succumb to the gr 
trend of “infintilisition of grown 
{mothers want to be younger Ihank 
duughters) and "who art capable oll 


590,000 WELT readers. 
ding iı common denuvminutor fof 
faihles." 


She sees a nmjor danger in “RR 
becoming lost as people i ا‎ 
into stoages lor the experts. 
their personal responsibility to & 
logicil world and "train their el 
do the same." و‎ 

But only those who do nol eS 
there is order within themselves f 
miùnipulited. 8 

“Saying that they are being m41 
edl is dn easy wiy out for those Wj; 
too luzy ar toe timid to make thet RS 1 


Jochen Aumiller 
(Div Well, Id January OSA) 


decisions." 1 DE inne, 
Professor Theudor Hellhrgst, 1 WELT is one ofthe As a majur international 1 read DIE WELT particu 
ofthe Child Centre in Munich, sait RWSpopers | read ever day enterprise we must font larly because of its well tall 


tobe 4 widely atl 

'‘Infiurmedl as 

1 bot the prablems 
ayn, @ anl especially 

ic events, 


out and highly informative 
economic pages. I greatly 
value the topical, factual and 
thoraughlv researched infor- 
matlon it provides on the 
most important economic 
events. 


Germany was the country Most 
lo children and thin it had hê 
lowest birth rale. 1 
One in six pregnancies ends " 
tiar, and 70 per cent of these 
are curried out for vuuidl redsOS 
world’ richest cuuntry. he said 
He suid that German YP 
ideals were centred around 4 *™ 
understond drive lor self-real 
sentimental epocenirism.” ot 
' Yet children in Cjermany gf ° 
the hest starts because of mode 
cine. 1. 
He pointed out that in 1 
cent of children died before 1e’ 
age of 10 compured with thre 
in 1970. He dlso described 1 
standard of Germany's child 
highest iri the world. 
“The children of skilled wok fr: 


murselves daily bout news 
amd apmlons, For Us 

DIE WELT is one qj the 
infurmation sources we could 
nut lo without. 


DıE ‘NEY Is u newspaper cf tha Aue 
Springer Pubshing Grou. . 

fer hrher infegreratian caf hcl: 

DiE VHT and VVE am BOHYFITAG Ad rerising 4 
Dapatmaants, Tel. Hamburg 3471  : م‎ 
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Bhagwan movement opens its 
discos despite opposition 


and ils ninth “Zorba the Buddha Rij- 
netsh Disco”. 

The authorities even went so fur ils to 
announce thit the sanyassin would ne- 
ver get a licence, 

But the toughness of the authorities 
and the resulting publicity has had the 
opposite of the desired elect: Sanyassit 
shops, resturants and discotheques mu- 
tianwide tre crowded, cash registers are 
ringing and the tide of people Mocking 
to their medilation centres is rising. 

Walter H. Rueb 
(Die Welt, 21 Januury 13%4 


Parental confusion a cause 0 
problems. in children 


any parents don't know how lo 
bring up their children and the 
wide range of publications on the suh- 
ject only mukes them more confused. 
The results of (he parents’ failure iirc 
behavioural problems in the children. 
This was one of the conclusions ùt the 
Qth West German Psychotherapy Semi- 
nar in Aachen. 


The 800 delegites were were told thit 
parents feel impotent ind oflen cipitu- 
lute in the face of modern trends: There 
tre the downgrading of traditional nıo- 
ral values ind conflicting child-rearing 
melhods. 

There is the trend towards selt-realinute 
tion (“with ils negative effects already in 
evidence"), And there is the Hood uf 
sensory perception and drug addiction 
in a society cuught between affluence 
and performance drive on (he one hinl 
and, on the ather, in opting out men- 
tality. 

Even experts ure fuced with it dilem- 
ma: should they give in to the tendency 
to make the child ùn interesting subject 
of scientific research or should they con- 
tinue lo rely on their subjective and 
emotional experience, 

Child and youth psychiatrist Profes- 
sor Thea Schönfelder suggested an 
“old-fashioned' approach." Parents 
should once more become examples. 

Ah example, she told the meeting, is 
"something &livê, something I can visua- 


They concede that they are interested 
neither in the trude unions nor in ù 
wurks council. 

And they reject church iccusations 
that the Bhagwan movement was anti- 
family, that it destroyed personalities, 
endangered youth and promoled psy- 
chological dependence: "We get attack- 
ed, but nohody tries to talk with us." 

In the end, the cily gave in und grant- 
ed the disco licence. 

The sanyassin presented themselves to 
the local police, asked to be made mem- 
bers of the Bielefeld Catering Associi- 
tion. They showered officials with flo- 
Wers. 

The cily council felt that, in view of 
ıhe mood, it had to give a reason for 
granting the licence, and it issued a 
public stiıtement: 

“The application was considered sole- 
ly in the light of trading considerations, 
and there was no scope for discretionary 
powers... The licence for the disco- 
theque is not u seal of approval for the 
religious and other activities of {he 
Bhagwan movement." 

The movement has been mecting with 
much difficulty in Germany: 

Wiesbaden rejected a disco upplica- 
tion and the rejection was upheld in û 
lower court. 2 

The council argued that the licence 
would endanger public order “becuurse 
lhe Bhagwan movement is not Chris- 
tian." 

A higher coùrt reversed the ruling on 
the grounds that the German Constilu- 
tion does not require business activities 
lo be compatible with Christianity. 

The Bhagwiın movement's worst 
struggles have .been in Hanover and 
Dûsseldorf. 

In Hanover, il made a successful bid 
to buy the “Musik Palast," Germany's 
third largest discotheque, But then it met 
wilh opposition from a unique .assort- 
ment of bedfellows; the German. Com- 
munist Party, CDU, FDP and SPD, plus 
the twa,major churches, ,:..... 

‘Despite this; (he sanyassin were-given 
a temporary licence. Their disco.opened 
in early January. : : 


‘In Dusseldorf, thé ‘barrage against the 


sanyassin was joined by a cabinet mem-' 


ber; and the council is riow pressing 
breweries into boycotting the movement 


he peuple who pay the DMS adnmis- 

sion Tor an evening at Bielefeld's 
“Zorba ıhe Buddhu Rajneesh Disco" 
differ from the usual disco-goers. 

Miüny ure past the first flush of youth. 
They drive expensive cars and wear hu- 
siness suits rather lhan jeans and swea- 
ters. The women's dresses come from 
vxpensive boutiyuıes, 

The music is also different: wiultzes 
and tungos rilther than rock und reggac. 

Newspapers describe {he Bhagwan 
discutheque as the nicest, cheapest and 
must popular in Bielefeld. 

The lighting is mainly in shades uf 
red, Ceiling and walls ure white, the fur- 
niture dark blue; and plants, flowers 
und mirrors abound. There are no dark 
corners and the sound level is low, 

Many of the visitors come ‘out of cu- 
riosily bout the saffron-robed owners 
of the establishment whose brown neck 
chains carry {he image of their guru, 
Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh. 

The whole (hing begun when the Bie- 
lefeld city authorities gave in to com- 
plaints about the lack of night life in a 
cily of 315,000 and authorised another 
discotheque. 4 

Star hairdresser Michael Rosinski had 
bought the well-known but no longer fa- 
shionable "Ratscafé'" which he decided 
to tear dawn and replace by 4 business 
complex with boutiques,. art galleries, 
florists, a bakery, a Chinese restaurant 
and, of course, u hairdressing salon. 

A discotheque in the basement soon 
ran into financial problems. This gave 
the the Bhagwan people the chance they 
were afler,. : 

They took over, the lease in a bid to 
gel the discotheque back on its feet, as 
they had .done with other businesses in 
Eastern Westphalia. ! ا‎ : 
„.,But before the 60 or so Bielefeld 
sanyasşin {as the Bhagwan followers call, 
themsclyes) were able to open, their 
“Zarha the Buddhqi Rajneesh Disco" 
hey had to fight'it out ir court, 

; The _qpposşition.,waş spearheaded by 
the CDU which had jpined forces. with, 
its main politiçal opponent, the SPD, . 

e CDU-SPD çoiulition was, joinéçl 
by the retailers association, representa- 
yes of buşinéss, the cateriig industry 


dd thé churches. 
They feared thal young people might 


be led stray and demanded that the city 


use all legal means to avert the “red me- 
nace. a ا‎ 
'The'sinyasdin Went on the offenslve, 
saying that they dû not proselytise and’ 
that drugs are strictly forbidden. 2 
‘Büsiiess and the catering péople fear- 
ed’ that the followers ‘with their music 
and collection boxes would spoil the 
cily's image and, above all, thai they 
would harm business, NE 
i The: sahyassin! denied ‘charges that 
they pay neither socitil security contribu 


tions nor minimum wages and that they’ 


ignore ‘regulations’ on ‘working ‘hours: 
"We're all one big family,” they said. ` 

Wages earned by individual members 
gù into the family kitty and, besides, 
they do not work for money but’ for love. 
All ‘members of the family have enough 
pocket money. 


